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CHRONICLE important success, have been confined to a short sector, 


The War.—During the week the Russians took the 
offensive on numerous sections of the long eastern battle 
line. The principal points of their attack were the dis- 
tricts south and southeast of Riga, 
near Friedrichstadt, west and south- 
west of Jacobstadt, south of Dvinsk, 
north of Vidsy, between Narotch and. Vishnieff Lakes, 
along the Strypa front, and north of Czernowitz. In 
several places they report that they penetrated the Ger- 
man lines a distance of five miles, but the only important 
successes that have been admitted by Berlin and Vienna 
are the Russian advances at Jacobstadt, in the vicinity 
of Lake Narotch, and the capture of Usciesko on the 
Dniester, north of Czernowitz. In Armenia the Turks 
have evacuated Erzingan, about ninety-five miles west of 
Erzerum. In Persia the Russians have captured 
Ispahan, about 250 miles southeast of Kermanshah. Cn 
other fronts there have been no important developments. 

Verdun still continues to be the scene of terrific fight- 
ing, but only on the northwestern defenses of the fortress 
has any change been reported. East and southeast of 
Verdun the artillery alone has been 
active, and this intermittently, one of 
the reasons being that the muddy 
condition of the soil makes it impossible for either artil- 
lery or infantry to carry on extensive movements. North- 
east of Verdun the fighting has been restricted to un- 
remitting but indecisive artillery fire by both sides; as a 
consequence the battle line from Douaumont to Damloup 
has not been changed. Directly north of the fortress no 
modification of the positions of the armies has been 
recorded. 

The principal efforts of the Germans, and their only 
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west of the Meuse, that stretches from the Bois de 
Cheppy, just east of the Argonne district, to a point 
south of the town of Melancourt. Here the Germans, 
after having violently bombarded the Avocourt and 
Melancourt Woods, launched a series of infantry charges, 
which resulted in the abandonment by the French of 
their advance positions and their retirement to a point 
east of Avocourt. The Germans have therefore created 
another salient, northwest of Verdun, the apex of which 
penetrates a mile and a half into the French lines. Fur- 
ther success at the present point of attack would neces- 
sitate a considerable readjustment of the French posi- 
tions, and would menace one of the principal railroad 
communications between Paris and Verdun. 


China.—A dispatch from Pekin dated March 22 
brought the news that Yuan Shi-kai has abandoned his 
plan of reestablishing the monarchy. He has canceled 

his official acceptance of the throne, 
Yuan President Still given last December, and has ordered 

all the preparations that were going 
on for the change of government to stop at once. With 
the protestations of humility that are usual in such docu- 
ments the President thus explains why he will not be 
Emperor: 

I was convinced that my sudden elevation to the throne would 
constitute a violation of my oath, leaving me unable to explain 
myself. The Li Fa Yuan [Parliament], however, was firm and 
stated that the oath of the Chief Executive was based on his 
position and should be observed or discarded according to the 
will of the people. Their arguments were so irresistible that 
there was no excuse for me to decline their offer. Using 
preparations as a pretext, I took no steps to carry out their pro- 
gram actually. When the trouble in Yunnan and Kweichow 
arose I issued a mandate postponing the measure and forbidding 
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the presentation of petitions praying for my enthronement. 
{ hastened the convocation of the Li Fa Yuan. in order to obtain 
various views, hoping to revert to the original state of affairs. 
Being a man of bitter experiences, I cared for nothing but the 
salvation of my country. A section of the people, however, sus- 
pected me of harboring a desire for great power and privileges. 
Thus difference in thought has created an exceedingly dangerous 
I have myself to blame for my lack of virtue. Why 
I blame others? The people have been thrown into 
The soldiers have been made to bear hardships. Com- 
Taking this condition into consideration, I 


situation. 
should 
misery. 
merce has declined. 
feel exceedingly sorry. 


Notwithstanding Yuan’s explanations, it is Japan, sup- 
ported by the Allies, that is commonly believed to have 
frustrated the President’s Imperial ambitions. The 
Japanese are strongly suspected of intending to seize the 
opportunity now created by the world-war of securing 
military and commercial control of China. 


France.— Studies for March, summarizing articles in 
the Correspondant, has an interesting sketch of the 
twenty-five most prominent generals who so far have 
distinguished themselves in the war. 
Their military record is well known. 
With regard to their religious beliefs 
and practice, it is consoling to note that some of the most 
efficient are fervent Catholics. Only two of the twenty- 
five, Generals Percin and Sarrail, belong to the radical 
l.eft in politics and religion. Percin played an unmanly 
part under Combes and General André in the effort to 
rid the army of Catholic officers. His inability or un- 
willingness to help Sir John French in the retreat from 
Mons and his failure at Lille have not enhanced his 
military reputation. General Sarrail, now at Salonika, is 
a soldier of a higher type, but he is the pet of the Left, 
and has not always acted in full accord with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Generals Joffre, Maunoury, Dubois, 
Dubail, Gallieni, now retired from the Ministry of War, 
Marchand of Fashoda fame, may be classed as neutral 
or indifferent in religion. They are certainly not openly 
hostile. They have not lowered themselves to insult the 
religion of their troops. Generai Joffre especially, whose 
own religious tenets are something of a puzzle, has never 
interfered with the religious practices of his Catholic 
poilus and has sternly repressed any attempts on the part 
of bigoted civil officers or military subordinates to 
hamper them. The religious attitude of General Pellé, 
Conneau and Roques, the new Minister of War, seems 
to be uncertain. General Roques is a Breton; a priori 
one would call him a good Catholic. But fourteen of 
France’s most illustrious officers are practical and fer- 
vent Catholics. These are De Castelnau, well known al- 
ready to our readers, Pau, Foch, D’Amade, D’Urbal, De 
Maud’hui, Gouraud, the youngest, perhaps, of the French 
Generals, and one-armed, like Pau; De Langle de Cary, 
Franchet d’Esperey, De Villaret, De Vitry, Bailloud, 
Humbert, and Petain the defender of Verdun. The ser- 
vices of these men have been beyond question. They are a 


The Catholic 
Generals 








Then ; refutation not only for Frenchmen, but for the world at 


large, that Catholics cannot be good patriots. 


Germany.—A speech delivered in the Reichstag by 
the Socialist Deputy Haase, in which he depicted in dark 
colors the military and economic conditions of Germany, 
led to his exclusion from the party. 
In a_ Socialist caucus held im- 
mediately after the Reichstag’s ses- 
sion a majority vote resolved that “Deputy Haase and 
those members of the fraction who grossly disregarded 
and publicly thwarted the decisions reached at the com- 
mon meetings have thus forfeited the rights arising from 
membership in the fraction.” Upon this eighteen mem- 
bers revolted and formed a new fraction. The Vossische 
Zeitung refers to the seceders as “a small band of 
desperadoes.” On the other hand the determination dis- 
played throughout the country is made plain by the suc- 
cess of the fourth war loan, to which more than 10,600,- 
000,000 marks were subscribed. “The financing of the 
war for another half year is assured,” the Imperial Sec- 
retary announced. 


Socialists ; 
The War Loan 


Germany, he said, is the only belligerent power which has 
covered her total war expenditure by long-term loans. That a 
nation of seventy millions, cut off from the outer world by arbi- 
trary acts in conflict with international law, should have borne 
for twenty months the heavy burdens of the war and should 
once again offer more than 10,000,000,000 marks to the Father- 
land is proof of greatness beyond all words of praise. It 
signifies that our strength is unbroken, and that the German 
people stand united as one man. 


School boys participated largely in the war loan 
propaganda, some gymnasiums in Berlin subscribing 
from 20,000 to 30,000 marks. 


Great Britain Apparently the British journals have 
grown uneasy about the “slackers.” The Times in a 
long article, written by its military correspondent, de- 

clares with startling frankness: 


The gravity of the recruiting failure 
has not been explained to the country by 
Government speakers and unless the consequences of this failure 
are faithfully explained the Ministers are not likely to obtain that 
strong public support which they must surely desire for the 
drastic measures that are needed to secure victory. The state 
of the army in regard to numbers is critical. Leaving aside the 
colonial contingents, we have seventy divisions at home and 
abroad. In order to complete these divisions and maintain them 
in the field our need at the beginning of the year was 1,400,000 
men. It was hoped that the Earl of Derby’s scheme would give 
us this number, but the estimates proved illusory and the whole 
fabric of our military power is now consequently threatened. 
These 1,400,000 men must be found as soon as possible because 
the operations will reach the maximum of violence during the 
Summer and early Autumn. A minimum of four months is 
needed for training, so we must get the men into training im- 
mediately. 


Shortage of Recruits 


The writer of the article from which this citation is 
taken advocates the cancellation of certified trades and 
exempted employments, and then proceeds to demand 
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that all fit men, married or unmarried, be obliged to enter 
general military service. The Morning Post remarks 
that the Liberal Party’s war committee passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that, “as the number of single men 
provided for under the compulsion act is insufficient to 
meet the national requirements, the principle of com- 
pulsion should be extended to the married men.” 

The Daily Express announces that all the remaining 
groups of married men enrolled under the Derby Act, 
will soon be called to the colors. A protest of the mar- 
ried men against the compulsory service was met by 
this reply from the Earl of Derby: 


The German Emperor won’t wait and the War Office cannot 
wait or else we might be able to consider and even concede 
some of your demands. No matter whether married or single, 
every man should be prepared to defend his country. 


After this 3,500 attested married men selected as rep- 
resentatives of 500,000 of their fellows met at Manchester 
and demanded the resignation of Derby. Meantime, the 
Times, the Morning Post and the Daily Chronicle con- 
tinue to discuss the vexed question. The Post blames 
the Premier for the muddle and states that there is no 
hope of improvement while he remains in power. The 
Chronicle, on the other hand, supports the Prime Min- 
ister, declaring that many of his critics are more anxious 
to destroy the coalition Cabinet than to add men to the 
army. 


Holland.—The floods which recently swept over a 
large area of the richest dairy lands of the country as- 
sumed the proportions of a national calamity. Not since 
1825 has Holland met with such a 
disaster. Lashed into fury by a gale 
from the northwest, the Zuider Zee 
broke through its retaining dykes of solid concrete and 
masonry. In a few hours hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the most fertile farm land in Europe were under 
water. Cities were isolated, many villages were in- 
undated up to the eaves of the dwellings, barns and farm 


The Floods 


houses were swept away. A score or more people were 
drowned, the loss falling heaviest on the island of 
Marken. Everywhere the dairy lands have been almost 
ruined by the salt water, and hundreds of homes have 
been destroyed. But the greatest damage consists in the 
enormous loss of live-stock. Thousands of cattle 
perished, while as many more were scattered to all parts 
of the country. Great suffering naturally followed the 
flood. The press likened the flight of the people to the 
exodus from Antwerp at the time of that city’s fall. 
Multitudes of the middle and laboring classes saved 
nothing except the clothes on their backs; others from 
affluence suddenly found themselves reduced to positive 
want. Numbers of well-to-do farmers who possessed 
live-stock worth from twenty to forty thousand gulden, 
lost their entire wealth. The national Government at 
once took every measure for the relief of the stricken 
people. Committees were everywhere formed to aid the 











sufferers, and money poured in liberally from all sides to 
feed and shelter the homeless. Queen Wilhelmina visited 
the stricken district and still further endeared herself to 
the people of the nation. .In a driving rain-storm, wad- 
ing ankle deep through the muddy water, her Majesty 
visited the more sorely tried localities and spoke words 
of comfort and encouragement to the sufferers. She 
then appealed to the Catholic Bishops, and to the repre- 
sentatives of the various Protestant churches of the 
country, requesting that public prayers be offered to 
Almighty God in behalf of the victims of the flood. 
Official expressions of sympathy were received from the 
Pope, from the Governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Russia, and from the Kings of 
Belgium and Rumania. The Holy Father, through the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, sent a gift of 10,000 lire, while 
most of the Governments mentioned added substantial 
contributions to their messages of sympathy. It will re- 
quire millions to repair the damaged dykes and years of 
patient toil to restore the flooded fields to their former 
fertility. In all probability the present disaster will 
hasten the execution of the Government’s project of 
gradually draining the Zuider Zee. As their fathers be- 
fore them, the present generation will not give up the 
fight against its most deadly foe. “Now and then,” says 
our correspondent, “we may suffer defeat, but stout of 
heart and determined of purpose, we will rebuild our ram- 
parts and recover the lost ground, true to the old saying: 
‘God made the sea, but the Dutch have made its shores.’ ” 


Ireland.—At a recent meeting in the Mansion House, 
Dublin, a vigorous campaign was inaugurated against the 
oppressive taxation of the country. Cardinal Logue, 
Mrs. Stopford Green, M. A. Ennis, 
Rev. R. M. Gwynn, Joseph Dolan, 
and Miss Mahon are mentioned as 
supporters of the movement. The list, comprising names 
of representatives of almost every section and party and 
opinion in Ireland, shows how popular the agitation is. 
The Irish Party, however, was represented only by Mr. 
3yrne, M.P., and Mr. Ginnell, M.P. The chairman of 
the meeting, Mr. Walter Cole, explained the object of the 
assembly. This movement, he said, should be subject to 
the will of the people, and be guided by men who thought 
in terms of Ireland a nation. Self-government had, to a 
certain extent, been agreed to. Ireland had now to secure 
just financial treatment for herself. The meeting passed 
the following resolution: 


Anti-T axation 
Protest 


That in the judgment of this meeting, the admitted over- 
taxation of Ireland during the last century has so impoverished 
the country that the taxes imposed last year and foreshadowed 
for this year constitute a burden Ireland cannot bear, and 
threaten ruin and paralysis to the industry and commerce of the 
nation; and we therefore demand the complete exemption of 
Ireland from these taxes. 


Mr. P. W. Kenny, who proposed the resolution, re- 


marked that he had lived many years in Australia, “a 
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Home-Rule Government” in the fullest sense. The 
Australian colonies, he said, managed their own finances, 
collected their own taxes, expended their revenues in 
their own way and without interference, and had full 
control of their tariffs. “If Australia,” he added, “or 
any of the Colonies were administered as Ireland is, 
from Downing Street, they would not have, Australia 
loyal for twenty-four hours.” Mr. Lawrence Ginnell, 
M.P., spoke to the same effect. Mr. Michael Davitt, 
scion of a patriotic house, Messrs. Sweetman and Byrne 
also protested in vigorous words against the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon the country. It is quite evident that 
a movement of far-reaching importance has begun. Just 
where it will end it is hard to see. 


Mexico.—_The sum total of the reliable news about 
Villa is that he is still at large and that our troops are 
still pursuing him. That there is uneasiness over the 
present situation is apparent from 
the subjoined statement issued by 
President Wilson: 


Villa and the 
United States 


As has already been announced, the expedition into Mexico 
was ordered under an agreement with the de facto Government 
of Mexico for the single purpose of taking the bandit Villa, 
whose forces had actually invaded the territory of the United 
States, and is in no sense intended as an invasion of that re- 
public or as an infringement of its sovereignty. I have, there- 
fore, asked the several news services to be good enough to 
assist the Administration in keeping this view of the expedition 
constantly before both the people of this country and the dis- 
tressed and sensitive people of Mexico, who are very susceptible, 
indeed, to impressions received from the American press, not 
only, but also very ready to believe that those impressions pro- 
ceed from the views and objects of our Government itself. Such 
conclusions, it must be said, are not unnatural, because the main, 
if not the only, source of information for the people on both 
sides of the border is the public press of the United States. In 
order to avoid the creation of erroneous and dangerous im- 
pressions in this way I have called upon the several news 
agencies to use the utmost care not to give news stories re- 
garding this expedition the color of war, to withhold stories of 
troop movements and military preparations which might be given 
that interpretation, and to refrain from publishing unverified 
rumors of unrest in Mexico. I feel that it is most desirable to 
impress upon both our own people and the people of Mexico 
the fact that the expedition is simply a necessary punitive meas- 
ure, aimed solely at the elimination of the marauders who raided 
Columbus and who infest an unprotected district near the border, 
which they use as a base in making attacks upon the lives and 
property of our citizens within our own territory. It is the pur- 
pose of our commanders to cooperate in every possible way with 
the forces of General Carranza in removing this cause of irri- 
tation to both Governments and retire from Mexican territory 
so soon as that object is accomplished. It is my duty to warn 
the people of the United States that there are persons all along 
the border who are actively engaged in originating and giving 
as wide currency as they can to rumors of the most sensational 
and disturbing sort, which are wholly unjustified by the facts. 
The object of this traffic in falsehood is obvious. It is to create 
intolerable friction between the Government of the United States 
and the de facto Government of Mexico for the purpose of 
bringing about intervention in the interest of certain American 
owners of Mexican properties. This object cannot be attained 








so long as sane and honorable men are in control of this Gov- 
ernment, but very serious conditions may be created, unnecessary 
bloodshed may result, and the relations between the two republics 
may be very much embarrassed. The people of the United 
States should know the sinister and unscrupulous influences that 
are afoot, and should be on their guard against crediting any 
story coming from the border; and those who disseminate the 
news should make it a matter of patriotism and of conscience 
to test the source and authenticity of every report they receive 
from that quarter. Wooprow WILSON. 


This contains a very clear statement of the President’s 
idea about “certain American owners of Mexican prop- 
erties.” These sentiments are evidently shared by others 
for, according to the press, Senator Hollis of New Hamp- 
shire recently stated that “there can be no doubt that the 
present Mexican crisis was deliberately planned by capi- 
talistic jackals,” a horrible condition of affairs, if true. 

Religion and morality are faring no better, but rather 
worse, in Mexico. On March 22 the press announced 
that Governor Calles had ordered the expulsion of all 
priests from the State of Sonora. 
The report has since been confirmed 
by a statement of the Mexican consul 
at Galveston, who justifies the act by an alleged quota- 
tion from a letter of a Mexican prelate to the effect that 
the whole country would soon rejoice in the success of 
a new plan which “reactionaries” had organized to re- 
turn the “Cientifico Party” to power. Internal evidence 
stamps this letter as a canard. Meantime the Govern- 
ment of Yucatan is issuing booklets for children, in which 
God and the very fundamental elements of morality are 
ridiculed. Extracts from one of these volumes, “Criterio 
Revolucionario,” will appear in this chronicle later. 


Religion and 
Morality 


Rome.—The Holy Father has received the following 
beautiful letter from Messrs. Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Anton Osuchowsky of the General Committee for the 
relief of the Polish victims of the 
war: 

Most Holy Father: Filled with the deepest 
gratitude for the generous gift of your Holiness, a fresh proof of 
the sentiments you cherish for our country, we kneel at your feet 
to express to you, Most Holy Father, our warmest thanks and those 
of our unhapy countrymen who have been cheered by your help 
and pity. With us all Poland prostrates itself before your Holi- 
ness, Catholic Poland bleeding today, trampled upon by the war- 
ring hosts, famishing from hunger, buried under her ruins, and yet 
feeling that all is not lost for her, because she has the will to 
live and because your hand has been laid in blessing upon her 
martyred head. Supported by the fatherly affection your 
Holiness shows us, by the faith and the hope you inspire in us, 
we shall be able to wait with confidence for the new dawn which 
is to break for us, when peace, the object of your prayers, is 
born again in the world, and with it the reign of love and justice 
for the oppressed. With this firm certainty we lay at your feet, 
Father most dear and Vicar of Jesus Christ, the expression of 
our veneration, of our attachment, of our deepest gratitude, and 
we are ever the faithful children of our Holy Mother the 
Church. 


Thus heroic Poland is faithful to the last. 


Poland and the 
Holy Father 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


An Open Letter to a Socialist 


IR—or is it still the foolish custom to call you “Com- 
rade” ’—it is some years now since I left the 
Socialist Party, of which I was for a time a most 
ardent member. These years have been for me full of 
vicissitudes and adventures. How has it gone with you? 
During and since my time men of genius have fought for 
your cause; men of wealth have given of their means to 
it; men have died for it; others have given most, if not 
all, their labor for it. Let us, you and I, look. back over 
these years and take stock of what has been accom- 
plished. 

I am afraid we cannot, if we would speak truthfully, 
say that Socialism appears conspicuously healthy at the 
present time. Even when I was one of you and with 
you, I always looked on the International as a joke; I 
could never see what Internationalism had to do with the 
Socialist creed of State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and exchange; but I confess that I never antici- 
pated that my laughter would find such complete justi- 
fication. I remember well a fine phrase in one of the 
dead Jaurés’ great speeches at one of your international 
conferences in which he cast his reproach in reply to the 
taunts of the German delegates at the paucity of the 
achievements of the French Socialists. Do you remem- 
ber it, too? “At least you have not died on the barri- 
cades!” he cried. Well, that cry was true in its time. 
But hardly could Juarés have said the same now. The 
German Socialists have died on the barricades; only, it 
happens, by one of life’s little ironies, that they have 
died on the opposite side of the barricades from the 
French! Do not be depressed by this fact, I pray you, 
my dear Comrade. Proceed in your optimistic manner 
to make a third International after this war is over. 
Remember that accidents will happen even in the best 
regulated political parties! 

Still, it is not well to refuse to face facts. It must 
seem strange to you after all your labors that the poor, 
to whom Socialism is in your opinion the means of 
economic and even spiritual salvation, should still refuse 
to see as you do. This refusal is not a temporary set- 
back; it cannot be laid to the forces of wealth that are 
opposed to you. Your creed—your armies are not even 
making headway, however slight. You are not execut- 
ing one of those strategic retreats of which we hear so 
much in the official communiqués of the belligerents in 
this war. The truth is that your armies have simply 
gone to pieces. 

Certain sections of the International have deserted the 
first principles of their creed; others have become hope- 
lessly corrupt; others have become simply impotent. But 
if the Socialist movement has failed as an organized 
movement, what about that great policy of “permeation” 





which was invented for your exclusive use by the Fabians 
in England and by the “Reformists” in other countries? 
Have you, perhaps, succeeded in influencing other poli- 
tical parties to work for the Socialist State? Have you 
succeeded in leavening the political parties of the bour- 
geoisie with Socialist ideas? No! Whatever illusions 
you may have in regard to your success in this matter is 
simply due to your inability to understand what your 
own pet political theory means. 

In the over-heated propaganda of your ideas you have 
been accustomed to assume that there is no medium 
between Socialism and present-day Capitalist society. In 
this assumption you were, and are, quite wrong. There 
is a medium, and it is toward this medium that 
we are now tending. Your policy of “permeation” 
has not brought us any nearer the Socialist Common- 
But it has brought us much nearer to another 
That thing, that alterna- 


wealth. 
and far more dreadful thing. 
tive, is slavery. 

Capitalist society, as we know it in Western Europe 
today, rests upon the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and exchange by a very small proportion of the 
community. The great majority of the people are di- 
vorced from the possibility of owning the means of pro- 
duction and exchange, and are therefore dependent on 
this small proportion of the community for their very ex- 
istence. This means that this great majority lives in a 
more or less perpetual state of insecurity, knowing not 
what tomorrow may bring forth, starvation or plenty. 
Now there are but two ways of curing the insecurity of 
the proletariat: first, either by giving them access to 
the means of production, by making them property own- 
ers, or else—and mark well the alternative !—by “regular- 
izing their status as men without property through laws 
to that effect and guaranteeing them security and sufh- 
ciency as such a class.’ In other words, by reducing 
them to slavery. And it is in that direction that the 
greater part of the “social legislation” forced upon the 
politicians by Socialist agitation tends. 

Now this trend in modern legislation is not welcomed 
by all Socialists. But it is, unfortunately, welcomed by 
those Socialists who have themselves attained authority 
or have direct influence on those in authority. These 
are the people who get a_particularly acute pleasure in 
arranging the lives of people poorer than themselves, 
and whose ideal State is one in which a few comfortable 
people like themselves shall manage a mass of men more 
or less enslaved. For these what could be better than 
that Servile State which present-day legislation is 
rapidly creating! It offers them a perfect orgy of 
regimentation of the poor—which is really all that they 
ever enjoyed in Socialism—without adherence to that 
part of the Socialist creed which they have never ad- 
mired and, for that matter, never understood; I mean 
its cry for justice to the poor and for equality for all 
men. 

But perhaps you, my dear Comrade, are not one of 
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these. Perhaps you are one of those genuine devotees of 

freedom and equality which the Socialist philosophy oc- 
casionally catches in its net. Perhaps you are one of 
those who joined the Socialist Party because you thought 
that through it you could work to make your fellow- 
workers free men. Perhaps you are one of those who 
do not like that ordered and efficient regimentation of the 
poor which your agitation has forced on the modern 
politician. 

If you are, indeed, one of these constantly decreasing 
believers in freedom and liberty, you had better cast 
your eyes about and see the effect of your theories in the 
world today. 

What have these theories of yours accomplished ? 

They have accomplished primarily one thing: they 
have persuaded modern governments to interfere with 
and to regulate more and more the lives of the un- 
fortunate poor. I do not for one moment deny that 
many of the laws passed by modern governments under 
the influence of your theories have given the poor greater 
security and sufficiency. 1 would not deny that, for I 
cannot in truth deny it. But what I do deny is that 
these laws have in any degree worked for the “com- 
munalizing” of the land or the means of production. On 
the contrary they have worked against this, your pro- 
fessed aim. Each one of these laws is a step away from 
it. The more you regulate and state in legal form the 
relation between the rich and the poor, between that 
small minority that owns and that great majority that 
does not own, the more you widen the great breach be- 
tween them. The more that you give the poor security 
and sufficiency, and at the same time leave the rich in 
possession of the means of life, the further you get away 
from Socialism and the nearer you get to the Servile 
State. For when you have given the poor security and 
sufficiency under such a limitation, you have again es- 
tablished that fungus of slavery that mankind for hun- 
dreds of years has sought to root out among all peoples. 

But, above all, while you are consciously or uncon- 

iously accomplishing this ill purpose, do not talk in 
yur foolish fashion about Socialism being “inevitable” ; 
nothing is inevitable, except perhaps the fact that a move- 
ment which considers itself inevitable is bound to dis- 
integrate. Socialism is not merely not “inevitable,” but 
from the signs one sees on every hand, not even prob- 
able. What is probable is that condition of which I have 
already warned you, the granting, indeed, of security to 
the workers, but not the security of ownership, which 
alone can make a man truly free, but the security of 
slaves. I am, Sir, or Comrade, your humble servant to 


command. Lours H. Wetmore. 


A Philadelphia Catholic Daily 


R. LAWRENCE F. FLICK has with high success 
launched his well-digested plan for a Catholic daily 
newspaper, and Philadelphia has the honor of its incep- 














tion. As the two brochures setting forth the details of 
the plan have been “printed, not published,” it is pro- 
posed to review a few of these details. 

Dr. Flick’s plan for a Catholic daily newspaper must 
have been, if not first inspired, certainly nurtured and 
developed by experience at an Overbrook retreat; in- 
deed, he so declares in his second brochure. What better 
testimony do we need of the “success” and practical 
“utility” of retreats for laymen? 

While any student of affairs could name off-hand two 
Catholic millionaires who might by a stroke of the pen 
contribute the $2,000,000 necessary to found such a news- 
paper, Dr. Flick is not looking to them for any such 
unparalleled “charity.” There are probably far more 
pennies of the poor and dollars of the middle-class in 
our New York Cathedral than there are checks of the 
rich. By similar means Dr. Flick proposes to lay the 
foundation of his Catholic newspaper. Sound business 
principles watered by prayer are to cement and slowly 
rear the structure. Yet, could the Knights of Columbus 
take out a better life insurance against poisoned balls 
and banquets than $500,000 worth of stock? 

Not until the $2,000,000 goal is reached will any sub- 
scriber be expected or allowed to pay his investment. 
This point achieved, the builder of faith will patiently do 
without his dividends for the first two or three years of 
struggle. But after that, the deluge of certain success. 

I speak very confidently of this success for several 
reasons. I believe that Dr. Flick is correct in his esti- 
mate that fifty per cent of the newspaper staff of our 
great secular dailies is composed of Catholics, more or 
less in durance vile to their assignments, for their “copy” 
must betray no Catholic tendencies. A few of these 
luminaries can be snatched from their present spheres, 
and what a constellation we shall have! No one journal 
now existing here could produce the equal of our staff 
for brilliancy, truthfulness, wit and charm. To cite 
only a few of the availabilities: Joyce Kilmer, from 
the New York Times and the Literary Digest; T. A. 
Daly, from the Public Ledger of Philadelphia; Agnes 
Repplier, from the Atlantic Monthly; Elizabeth Jordan, 
from Harper’s Bazaar; P. J. Coleman, long a Phila- 
delphia newspaperman; Miss Katherine Brégy, from 
the suffragist platform; Louis H. Wetmore, and a host 
of clerical and lay writers of successful experience. 

I believe that the mere agitation of this project is 
already beneficially apparent in our secular press. 
Jealous of these stars in their firmament, and eager for 
Catholic subscribers, our secular press will treat more 
tenderly the feelings of their Catholic readers. Cath- 
olic truth will receive a.more respectful consideration 
and hearing from non-Catholics. Witness the un- 
wonted prominence accorded to Dr. Guilday’s “Hero 
Priests of the War,” in the New York Sun. 

Personally I am keenly alive to this aspect of the ques- 
tion. For the past eighteen months I have been contribut- 
ing regularly to a daily newspaper of a pronounced non- 
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Catholic color ; yet, the editor who is avaricious of “copy” 
has been under a period of Catholic instruction such as 
I would guarantee he never had before. The contribu- 
tions in question being of a socialogico-political character, 
| have seized every occasion for precisely what Dr. Flick 
proposes, namely, the presentation of any truth by 
the methods and solid arguments of what might be 
termed, if the idea were not too ambitious, the Church’s 
scholastic philosophy. 

Is the subject in hand that of our public schools, our 
new postmaster, our social amusements? Each must 
pass through the sieve of Catholic truth before it reaches 
the editorial autocrat. The results have been, far beyond 
my expectations, favorable to the Church’s teaching. 
The editor, inclined to be “fair,” though cautious, chal- 
lenges me sometimes by private correspondence to prove 
the truth of my statements; and this I take the greatest 
care to be able to do. For I have taken as a guiding 
principle: Unless you can prove it, don’t state it as a 
fact. 

Thus I have not known a single instance, wherein my 
editor, though at first perhaps wroth, or skeptical, did 
not in the end capitulate. My last sortie was on the 
matter of certain unlawful attempts to coerce a Polish 
child into “reading the Bible” by a district school teacher 
of the Lutheran persuasion. I sent the editor one of 
Luther’s own statements as to his methods of translating 
the Scriptures, giving the page and paragraph of the 
statement quoted. 
hands of denial ; refused to print the article in a Lutheran 


community; but by private correspondence, was con- | 


vinced our arguments were sound, and at once made 
concessions in order to secure more copy. This tedious 
and laborious process may at first be necessary in the 


appeal of a Catholic daily newspaper, but of its ultimate | 


triumph there can be no doubt. 
The brilliancy of presentment, wit and charm emanat- 


ing from such a staff of Catholic writers as I have sug- | 


gested could not be withstood. The splendor of absolute 


truth is always irresistible compared with the ambiguity | 


and dullness of error, however cleverly set forth. 
Dr. Flick clearly states his project with the following 
definitions: The newspaper contemplated is to be pub- 


lished in Philadelphia and is to have the following char- | 
_ ing to the religious conditions under which she has lived. 


acteristics : 

1. It shall be an exemplar of Catholic life. 2. It shall 
be redolent with Catholic thought. 3. It shall be neutral 
in politics, but stand for civic righteousness and good 
citizenship. 4. It shall be silent on theological subjects ex- 
cept when it speaks over the signature of a person au- 
thorized to speak with the imprimatur of the Ordinary. 
5. It shall chronicle the news of the day correctly, accur- 
ately, briefly, interestingly, without exaggeration and 
without special featuring. 6. It shall seek out and publish 


the good and the beautiful of the community and that | 
7. It shall minimize and repress the | 
evil and the ugly and that which is disedifying. It shall de- | 


which is edifying. 


At first the editor raised horrified | 


| precious jewels of “purest ray serene,’ 





| vote its editorial pages to the moral, sociological, and 
| intellectual uplift of the community. 
| The objectors and objections are provided for by Dr. 
| Flick in these words: 
| Objections of various kinds have been raised against the 
establishment of daily newspapers based upon Catholic 
thought. Some come from weak-kneed Catholics, who do 
not like to be classified in religion, some from pessimistic 
Catholics who profess their Faith, but have no confidence in 
the Catholicism of others; and some from Catholics with 
vested rights who feel nervous about losing territorial ground 
which they have staked off for themselves. None of these 
objections is valid and, when properly analyzed, none of them 
will hold even in the minds of those making them. 

Stock in this “good business,” blessed by Almighty 
God, is offered at $100 a share. Those who cannot be 
stockholders, should pledge their subscription ; those who 
cannot pay for a subscription, should pray that they may 
soon be able to do so. Those who have no money at all 
to invest in stock or subscription should lend influence 
and encouragement by word of pen or tongue, above all 
by prayer, and then the enterprise will succeed. 

No Catholic, because of pride, should say he can do 
nothing. If he cannot be a stockholder and interested in 
“the business end,” there is none so poor but the Court 
| of Heaven will do him reverence as an intercessor for the 
| cause. Finally, let self-interest and jealousy be not so 
| much as named among us, and the Morning Star will 
| 
| 





rise as promised over Philadelphia. 
E. S. CHester. 


The Three Marriage Rings 


| O estimate the debt that woman owes to the Church it 
| is of importance to understand clearly what has been 
' accomplished for her within the matrimonial state. 
| However much material necessities or the lure of exter- 
| nal occupations may call forth woman from the home, 
| it still remains true that the great majority of her sex, 
_ sooner or later, will find their paths converging into the 
wedded life. 

Marriage, though Divinely planned from the beginning, 
has not always existed under the same _ conditions. 
Scanning the pages of impartial and authentic history, 
_ we find.that woman’s place in society has varied accord- 


Three marriage rings, one of silver, one of iron, and one 


| of gold, can fittingly be taken to symbolize respectively 


her position under pre-Christian revealed religion, under 
paganism, and finally under the protecting mantle of the 
Church. 

First of all came the silver nuptial ring. It was fash- 
ioned in beauty and purity by the hand of God Himself 
from a star of heaven’s blue. Sparkling in it were two 
* unity and per- 
petuity. It represented an inviolable and inseparable 
bond, existing between only one man and one woman, 
“two in one flesh,” until death should them part. “This 
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now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh,” ex- 
claimed Adam, “she shall be called woman because she 
was taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they 
shall be two in one flesh.” 

This primal ordination of Almighty God, made in an 
Eden of unalloyed delight, our Divine Lord recon- 
firmed. “Therefore now they are not two, but one flesh; 
what therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” Inviolable unity and perpetuity unto 
death were to be under the New Testament, as “from 
the beginning,” the two principal properties of Christian 
marriage. Never again were they to be set aside. They 
were to be most potent factors in assuring to the wife 
her sacred rights and lifting her up to her true position 
of dignity by the side of man. 

Wrought in the fire of God’s love, the jeweled silver 
ring was fashioned by power of Divine omnipotence, 
after the design of His infinite wisdom. But man sinned 
and was cast forth from Paradise. His intellect was 
darkened and his will weakened by transgression added 
to transgression. Centuries rolled by, and little by little 
the splendor of that silver ring was tarnished, the jewels 
were ruthlessly torn from their settings and cast away. 
Polygamy arose and the gem of unity was wrenched from 
God’s circlet. On woman fell the shame and degrada- 
tion, but man was of necessity dragged down with her. 
Divorce, too, appeared upon the earth. With reckless 
hand it plucked from out the silver ring its second gem, 
the clear and priceless jewel of perpetuity. Woman’s 
was the loss again, hers the bitterness, the hardship and 
the pain, but man once more shared with her in the de- 
plorable consequences. Not because God willed it should 
be so, did Moses grant the bill of divorce. When the 
Jews objected to Christ’s doctrine which forbade the evil 
of divorce, and quoted in their favor the Mosaic per- 
mission, Our Lord gave the explanation why such a con- 
cession had ever been made to them: “Because Moses 
by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was 
not so.” . Nor was it to be so henceforth under the new 
Dispensation of Divine Love. “What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder,” was the 
commandment that Christ gave the world. The lost 
jewels had been found again, and Christ restored them to 
their rightful place. Woman’s indeed was directly the 
gain, but all humanity was lifted up with her. 

Yet woman’s lot among the Jews, even at the greatest 
religious decline of that nation, had still remained en- 
viable when compared with the fate of her hapless sisters, 
bowed down to earth under the cruel bondage of pagan- 
ism. Not only had God’s silver ring been tarnished and 
its jewels lost, but the very preciousness of its pure 
metal had been debased with the change of religion into 
idolatry. A ring of iron was the ring of wedlock now. 
a fetter of slavery, the fitting symbol of man’s relentless 
inhumanity to woman. 





Sad, inexpressibly sad, is the tale of her degradation 
under paganism, the iron reign of cruelty, selfishness and 
lust, where the law of might is right. “Come therefore, 
and let us enjoy the good things that are present, and 
let us speedily use the creatures as in youth,” is the cry of 
sodden idolatry as of scoffing atheism. 


Let us fill ourselves with costly wine, and ointments: and let 
not the flower of the time pass by us. Let us crown ourselves 
with roses, before they be withered: let no meadow escape our 
riot. Let none of us go without his part in luxury: let us every- 
where leave tokens of joy: for this is our portion and this our 
lot. Let us oppress the poor just man, and not spare the widow, 
nor honor the ancient gray hairs of the aged. But let our 
strength be the law of justice: for that which is feeble, is found 
to be nothing worth. 


Under this last clause came woman, such was her 
wifely portion. No longer the cherished helpmate of 
man, made like him in God’s image, called equally 
with him to work out an eternal destiny, she had now 
become the flower of the time, the feebler creature with- 
out honor or dignity, the thing found to be nothing 
worth. Exceptions but confirmed the rule. 

Christ came. He took into His hand the tarnished 
silver ring, and sadly lifted up the iron circlet that the 
Gentile woman wore. How pitiably dark and lusterless! 
In His compassion and great tenderness He would not 
rest content with merely restoring them to all their 
former beauty. His love was infinite and His power 
was no less. His purpose was Divine. He would trans- 
mute them into purest gold, and in that splendid set- 
ting, such as the world had never seen before, He would 
replace the jewels plucked away and lost. Woman’s had 
been the greatest shame and sorrow, hers was now to be 
greatest joy and honor. 

Jew and Gentile were alike to be received into His 
Church, and there was to be in it but one bond for man 
and woman united in His name. It was to be a ring 
of gold, a sacred, sacramental bond, inseparable as “from 
the beginning,” existing between one man and one 
woman only, and she was henceforth to be loved and 
cherished unto death. It was to remain forever the 
precious, priceless image of the mystic and inseparable 
union between Christ and His one and only Church, the 
Divine Bridegroom and the Spouse begotten from His 
opened Side. Such is the golden marriage ring, rich 
with the luster of its jeweled beauty, which Christ has 
left to woman in the Church founded by Him upon Peter: 
“This is a great sacrament; but I speak in Christ and in 
the Church.” JosepH HusstLern, s.J. 


Rejecting Christianity 


HE generation of non-Catholics which is growing up 
today is finding it difficult to accept Christianity. 

Its members are witnesses of appalling injustice, capital- 
istic greed, dollar standards and smug respectability that 
might easily be mistaken by Diogenes for disguised 
criminality. They see self, wealth, and hypocrisy written 
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large in the faces of people who are acclaimed as leaders 
of men. They see captains of industry, rather than 
artists or poets, thinkers or preachers, geniuses or heroes, 
lauded as the great and mighty men of the day. And 
they ask: “Where is the Christianity in all this? Is this 
the full bloom of the religion which you ask us to accept, 
to whose artificial prohibitions you demand that we sub- 
mit ourselves? If it is, then Christianity is a tremendous 
delusion. If it is not, then Christianity has failed dis- 
mally. And in either case we will have none of it.” 

In truth, it is small wonder that many sincere seekers 
after better things think in some such way. They glance 
at conditions around them, and see might rather than 
right snugly ensconced in the seat of power ; they behold 
talent or personal aggrandizement rather than productive 
talent or genius all too high up in the scale of esteem. 
But it would be well for them to perceive as well as to 
see. They should make sure that it is Christianity which 
repels them, ere they have the hardihood to come out 
into the courts of cold, hard reason and solemnly reject 
Christianity as a failure. 

Is it Christianity, then, which repels them? What do 
they know of Christianity as a corporate force in a 
Christian society, dominating human society as a whole? 
Have they ever had the good fortune to see it occupying 
such a position for many generations back? Have they 
ever read an unbiased account of the society of the 
Middle Ages, when some approach to such a consumma- 
tion was reached? Is it not the fruit of Protestantism, 
especially Puritanism, and of the medley of peculiar pri- 
vate opinions into which the sects have dissolved, that 
repels them? Do they not see the effects of a movement 
which left it to each individual to say what Christianity 
should mean for him and should make of him, and has 
not each individual who cared to do so interpreted Chris- 
tianity in the way best calculated to feather his own nest 
or foster his own aims? Under this system, who can say 
that “Christianity” does not legitimately nourish the in- 
dividual greed and pride of a person skilful at rolling up 
a fortune for himself out of the talent and toil and tears 
of others? Cannot the rich and avaricious man declare 
that private interpretation of Christianity makes him 
certain that he and his kind alone are predestined to know 
how things should be managed, how money should be 
used? Is not the “malefactor of great wealth” logically 
as much of a Protestant saint nowadays as the pious and 
lowly-minded parson whose Bible is his central interest 
in life? Is not the greedy captain of industry, unscrupu- 
lous or cruel, an excellent embodiment of the private 
judgment ideal ? 

For who shall presume to dispute him if he insists 
that his own private interpretation of Scripture reveals 
to him that he is elected to reign over the hearts and 
souls of his humble servants, the public and his em- 
ployees? Verily, the devil himself can quote Scripture 
in his own behalf, and he makes a good private-judgment 
hero to boot. 





Take the matter of morality. Puritanism and its cold, 
hard prohibitions have largely dominated New England 
thought and institutions for a long time. That religion 
starved the legitimate desires of its children for art, 
beauty, wholesome pleasure and amusement. It did so 
successfully for a time. But then its children rebelled. 
The bonds were too heavy, the stays too tight. Reaction 
set in. And moderation is none too likely to be the guid- 
ing principle of reaction. Hence arose much of the free 
thought of the day. Is it not so? Off men shoot from 
one extreme to another, and society must suffer the con- 
sequences. 

This is a logical development of the early days of 
Protestantism. As soon as men began to deny the au- 
thority of the Church, strong-minded individuals flew to 
various violent extremes in faith, morals and thought. 
The mild shackles of the Church had been too much, 
hence they forged heavier ones for their own children 
or others’ children, the latter especially. It is all very 
well to protest against corruption in seats of authority, 
but when protest is turned against authority itself, some- 
thing entirely new is originated, and loss will follow. 
Here it was the loss by myriad souls, of the Divinely 
guided truth and wisdom and sublime moderation of an 
authoritative institution, whose thought is not that of 
one passionate man or body of men, but of God. 

And so the fruits of the Puritanic morality ripened. It 
was not enough to have the Christian precepts and the 
counsels of perfection. A superstructure had to be built 
upon them, “respectability” and a “holier-than-thou- 
ness.” Even if a man were not exactly all that he should 
be, he must be looked up to by society as being such. Fur- 
thermore, there were certain things which, because ca- 
pable of being turned into sins by being carried to excess, 
though innocent in moderation, a person must not be 
known to do. He must not touch alcoholic liquor. At 
any rate he must be ashamed to admit it if he does. 
Certain things must not be mentioned in polite society 
merely because, though harmless in themselves, they are 
capable of being turned into occasions of sin. All this 
generates a repulsiveness which goes to the other extreme 
and becomes morbid in its desire for complete enjoyment 
of the forbidden things irrespective of the effect. Mod- 
eration and sanity are not enough. There must be ex- 
tremes and insanity. 

To call certain things immoral or wicked simply and 
solely because they can be abused is an artificial ex- 
aggeration which, when exposed and disproved, may lead 
not only to a proper use of the condemned things, but to 
an improper use of them also, to the encouragement of 
practices immoral and wicked, such as free love, divorce, 
and the like. If you condemn something as immoral, and 
it is shown not to be such, what is to prevent the unguided 
person from taking it for granted that real immorality 
is no longer immoral, that all morality, all right and 
wrong, are mere outworn superstitions ? 

No, Christianity really pure and undefiled has never 
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built artificial superstructures on top of Revelation. It 
is not Christianity which is to blame for the things which 
disgust visionaries today, but the abuse of Christianity 
and its consequent neglect. This abuse and neglect have 
been due, I take it, partly to the excessive restraints 
placed upon men by certain schools which claimed to 
teach the only pure doctrine, partly to the development, 
the logical development, of the individual private-judg- 
ment principle into a principle that can be stretched to 
almost any length in almost any direction, and thus may 
be used not only to excuse but to encourage self-aggran- 
dizement at the expense of others or immorality of any 
kind. 

Catholicism was one great, corporate system, uniform, 
but wisely moderate. Protestantism was not. And it is 
now individualism run wild to such lengths as to make 
Christianity ridiculous in the eyes of the unguided 
thinker of exaggerated and falsely-founded thoughts. 
Those long subject to the undue restraints and bareness 
of Puritanism, finding some of its restraints unwarranted 
and its bareness unintelligent, have been tempted to con- 
sider all the restraints and rigors of true Christianity 
unwarranted. And, sad to say, they are not aware of 
the value of the Catholic warmth and beauty which are 
the cure for Puritan bareness, and of the Catholic mod- 
eration which is the cure for Puritan excess in restraint. 

On witnessing the crimes committed in the name of 
respectability, those who have long been wont to consider 
“respectability” the standard of conduct are tempted to 
hold Christianity responsible for a system of greed and 
exploitation which is wholly opposed to Christianity. 

Forsaking undue restraint, they do not stop at modera- 
tion, but “stampede” to luxury and immorality, and call 
slavery to these things freedom; they even have the 
audacity to pronounce Catholics ignorant because they 
will not applaud this judgment. Carrying private judg- 
ment to its logical conclusion, they are left with no 
authority which can vouch for their Christianity at all. 
Hence away goes Christianity, so far as they are con- 
cerned, without even having a fair chance to render a 
proper account of itself to them. The results to indi- 
vidual and society alike are such as to suggest that the 
vaunted horrors of the Inquisition were mild in com- 
parison with theirs. What is needed before one condemns 
Christianity is a calm and intelligent study of Chris- 
tianity itself, not a hasty and passionate glance at what 
falsely claims to be Christianity but is in reality a half- 
baked vision of an earthly Utopia. 

Henry A. Douerty, Jr. 


A New Spirit in Art 


AST year there were exhibited in New York five large 
L canvases by Augustus Vincent Tack, symbolizing the Fall 
of Man and his Redemption. An exhibition of paintings by the 
same artist at the Kraushaar Galleries contains one large canvas 
which is of significant importance as completing this sequence of 
striking religious pictures. The painting is entitled “The Voice,” 











and, as in the other large pictures of Mr. Tack, exemplifies in a 
marked degree the artist’s skill in utilizing the sense of space to 
focus the attention of beholders on his central message. 

“The Voice” represents a man, young, virile, and strong, unclad 
save for a dark loin-cloth. He stands, turned away from the 
spectator, in the attitude of one who has leaped up from the 
earth, his arms are outstretched as he goes forward to meet the 
bright and golden dawn which has at last broken upon his watch- 
ful gaze. No longer, as in the earlier pictures, is this dawn 
seen as something prefigured, as a thing afar off or at least 
unfulfilled. It has now broken in its fulness, and the watcher 
steps out boldly into its light, and into the immensity of space, 
the immensity of eternity which opens out before him. There 
is a grace and beauty in the man that stands out in startling 
contrast to the bowed and laden Figure, crushed down by the 
Cross, that attracts the attention in “Simon of Cyrene.” There 
is no thought of that misshapen Body weighted by sin and toiling 
toward Calvary. The man is freed from the bonds that held 
him to the earth in “Resurgam”; the earth itself has almost 
disappeared, and he stands on the edge of the world, .so to speak, 
as he steps forth into the eternity of joy that is before him. 
His tangled and matted hair speak of the long dark night of 
his watching and waiting, and the delicacy and spring of his 
poise make him appear almost to leap toward the realization of 
his hopes. 

A small canvas entitled ‘“Redemptor,” which is a Descent from 
the Cross, is the only other specifically religious painting in this 
collection. “Redemptor” is an exquisite specimen of the artist’s 
skill as a pointillist, both on account of its color scheme, and 
his subordination of this method of treatment to a positive 
Christian ideal. There is in this small picture an almost over- 
powering sense of the impenetrable silence at the foot of the 
Cross when the Sacred Body was taken down. The dead Christ 
lies still and inert with that finality which accompanied the per- 
fect consummation of the complete sacrifice, and the Blessed 
Virgin bows herself down at the foot of the Cross, overcome 
by a silent grief that no words could express. Silent too are 
the helpers, one at the head and one at the feet, who lift the Body 
on to its winding sheet, in this silence that is compelled not only 
by the solemnity of the theme, but also by the spirituality of 
its conception. 

For the spirituality which permeates the work of this artist 
is not the least of the claims to attention which the canvases 
make. In point of technique he has adopted modern methods 
which would suggest no comparison with the traditional school 
of Christian painters. But in the personality, the ethos that 
underlie the work of the artist, Augustus Vincent Tack is a 
spiritual descendant and fellow-worker of Fra Angelico and 
of those other Catholic painters of the earlier schools before the 
rise of Humanism. If the mystics were not so discredited these 
days on account of false brethren, one might say that Mr. Tack 
is a mystic. But he has seen the vision, and his reading of that 
vision is that it may not be uttered in human phrases; that there 
is even in the spiritual world a conservation of energy. He is 
here at one with the great mystics of the Church, for back of 
his dream of beauty is the sense that there is the reality of the 
mystery, of which the beauty beheld is but the shadow, and what 
the reality is we may only hope to know; the day of the perfect 
unfolding is not yet. For as the consonances of harmony can 
never express the perfection of spiritual freedom which is its 
ultimate goal, so the artist’s high expressions of beauty cannot 
but fall short of realizing that final revelation of Beauty, which 
is self-revealing, and known in its fulness to the Saints in the 
Beatific Vision. It is this realization of the ideal as something 
to be attained beyond, that Mr. Tack shares with the earlier 
Christian painters, with this difference. The subjects of their 
themes had passed the ordeal, but Mr. Tack sees man as already 
going through his time of trial. 
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But there is in this artist’s work not only the spiritual beauty 
which is man’s rightful heritage, there is that sense of the per- 
fection of all the works from the Creator’s hands. When the 
ancient Greeks, after long months of weary marching through 
hostile countries, through barren wildernesses and among enemy 
peoples, came at last over the edge of a mountain slope border- 
ing the shores of the Euxine, they saw afar off the blue 
hazy mist, the thin line that marked the highway home. In 
their joy and excitement they broke ranks and cried aloud: 
“The sea! the sea!” A sight such as greeted the eyes of these 
war-weary Greeks as they topped the last of the cliffs that hid 
the Euxine from their eyes, and gazed on its profound 
depths, is the glimpse of the blue sea which the artist entitles 
“Thalassa.” The canvas is more than a sea piece; it is the 
vision of the Anabasis, of the vast and limitless sea over which 
unbroken silence broods, of the great highway that bears men 
home, the sea of the unbounded mercy of God. 

The landscapes of Mr. Tack exhibit an air of mystery and in- 
finitude which is one of the attributes of great open spaces. “A 
Dance at Twilight” holds a curious combination of the aloof and 
the intimate. The far-off horizon with its mellow sunset tones 
stretches away to limitless distance, and in the foreground there 
is the human element induced by the faintly seen group of 
dancers who move about scarcely distinguishable in the evening 
shadows. 

It is perhaps not quite easy to grasp the symbolical meaning 
of the painting which the artist calls “The Valley.” Looked at 
with inappreciative eye, the painting suggests two rocky 
heights, one on either hand, and in the center what may be a 
pale light sea or else a great space, flecked here and there with 
some few clouds. But be that as it may, the beholder gets the 
impression that between the two rocky heights shown in the 
picture there is a very mysterious stretch of territory; that 
it is important that any one who should wish to cross from one 
side of this valley to the other should go the right way, and that 
somewhere in that expanse of space above him there are count- 
less persons watching, whose sole purpose for existence is that 
whoever sets out to cross that valley should cross it happily. 
The valley, so the artist points out in the symbolical meaning of 
this picture, typifies the span of life; the heights on each side 
symbolize man’s life before birth, and his life after death. 

The three portraits in the collection show the artist in another 
mood. There is, of course, no evidence of the mysticisrn that 
is sO prominent in the symbolical pictures, but there is that same 
poetical and rhythmical love of beauty which transfers to 
portraiture its idealization of what is noblest and best. There 
is an interesting portrait of a Cardinal in his house cassock, 
which thrills with an extraordinary vitality; a unique exampie 
of the application of the principles of pointillism to portraiture. 

It would be absurd to suggest in any way that Mr. Tack is 
inaugurating a new school of painting, but it is undoubtedly true 
that he is infusing an entirely new spirit into contemporary art, 
or, rather, he is bringing about in his own work a renascence of 
the spirit of the early Christian painters, which is entirely with- 
out the affectation that followed on the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It is a clear denial of that dreary slogan of egotism, 
“art for art’s sake,” and approaches more nearly than does the 
work of any other American painter a conception of the truth 
that the artist’s vocation is not a thing bestowed on him for his 
own glorification, but a gift that comes direct from the Source 
of All Beauty. Henry C. Watts. 


Catholic Landmarks of Baltimore 


[? must be a surprise to the traveler to find so few Catholic 
landmarks in Baltimore, considering that here was the cradle 
of American Catholicism. The main reason for this dearth is 
the fact that Baltimore as a city took its origin rather late, about 








1770. For the earliest evidences of Catholicism one must visit 
southern Maryland where Leonard Calvert landed in 1634. Even 
there the landmarks are few. Somehow or other we southern 
people have ever evinced a strange indifference toward the 
preservation of historic places, a fact that is in strong contrast 
to the zeal manifested in New England. Even nature itself has 
aided the general apathy, since the restless waters of the 
Potomac are fast washing away what remains of the little island 
of St. Clement’s where the colonists landed and Mass was said 
for the first time. 

Yet withal Baltimore makes up in quality of historic monu- 
ments for what it lacks in quantity, for here there yet stands 
the one great monument attesting the growth of the Catholic 
Church in the United States from its infancy to its present won- 
derful maturity. I refer to the famous old Cathedral, in some 
respects one of the most venerable objects of architecture in the 
Catholic world. Other cathedrals do, of course, make it seem 
small in size, poor in artistic treasures and infinitely less vener- 
able in age. But this Cathedral seems to be unique in so far 
as it has witnessed both the birth and the full manhood of a new 
Catholic race. The Cathedrals at Cologne and Milan and Rouen 
were completed slowly and painfully through many centuries. 
But Baltimore’s sprang up, as it were, over night, as if its 
founders felt a prophetic sense of the swiftness of the growth 
awaiting the Church in America. In this sense it is typically 
American, it is the story in stone of the marvelous rapidity 
characterizing the growth of everything American, both religious 
and political. 

It makes one gasp to reflect upon the supreme audacity of 
Bishop Carroll, who laid the corner-stone in 1806, when 
there were in Baltimore at the time only some five thousand 
Catholics, mostly quite poor, from whom to draw funds. It is 
equally amazing to read that by the year 1821 the edifice was 
substantially complete, though, of course, additions and minor 
changes have been made from time to time. Surely it took a 
supreme faith in themselves and in the future of the Church in 
America for this small body of mén to undertake and complete 
in so short a time a work which even now would be considered 
a stupendous undertaking. This fact alone gives one an insight 
into the splendid character of the men who were the pioneers 
of American Catholicism. 

And what a world of memories rushes over one when he 
reflects upon all the great events affecting the growth 
of the Church that have taken place within its venerable walls. 
A mere list of its historic ceremonies would be enough to enable 
a future historian to write up the constitutional history of the 
Church in America. For this Cathedral again is unique in that 
it has been the legislative hall of the American Church. Every 
gathering of the American episcopate for legislation has been 
held in it from the First Provincial Council, held under Arch- 
bishop Whitfield in 1828, down to the Third Plenary Council 
under the then Archbishop Gibbons in 1884. Surely there are few 
cathedrals in the world that are like it in this respect; none, in fact, 
in so far as it is a continuous record of the internal construction 
of a national Church from its infancy to its later maturity. Its 
walls have reechoed with the eloquence of all those great and 
peculiarly wise men who have bit by bit builded up the great 
Church that now stands an equal among her older sisters of 
the Old World, men who seemed gifted with the same far-seeing 
common sense and sagacity that distinguished the founders of 
the Republic itself. They extend from the wise Carroll and 
brilliant John England and scholarly Kenrick down to the present 
illustrious incumbent of the See of Baltimore. Here is an 
instance where ability and wisdom and work well and swiftly 
done surely make up for comparative youth. Other cathedrals 
are much older, yet none can point to a greater work done under 
its dome. 

And, as one sits quietly amidst its ever solemn shadows, his 
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imagination can see the long procession of Cardinals and Bishops 
and priests filing before its altar to receive the oils of consecra- 
tion or the pallium or the scarlet robes of a Prince of the 
Church. Three Cardinals, almost thirty Bishops and thousands 
of priests are on its list. From this spot, as from an ancestral 
home, have gone forth the sons of Mother Church to spread 
her boundaries from the Atlantic to the Pacific, heroic and brave 
as the restless pioneers who were conquering the land for the 
Republic. Verily it is the: “home” of American Catholicism. 
Around it must ever cluster the tenderest historic memories of 
American Catholics. And it is to be hoped that an unthinking 
age in its feverish haste will never allow this venerable pile to 
be pulled down before the advance of so-called “progress.” Even 
though the ever-encroaching “business” is rapidly invading its 
parish precincts and perhaps will some day wipe out the parish 
completely, nevertheless American Catholics should never allow 
the historic edifice to be destroyed, even if they have to main- 
tain it as a national monument. 

Before closing this brief reference to Baltimore’s Catholic 
landmarks, let me mention another which, in a more humble 
but none the less emphatic way, demands our attention. I refer 
to St. Mary’s Seminary on Paca Street. This institution, 
founded in 1791 by Father Nagot, of the Society of Saint 
Sulpice of Paris, has also in its way been a mother-house of 
American Catholicism. Being the oldest and for a long time 
the only distinctive seminary for the education of diocesan 
priests, it deserves the supreme affection of the American 
priesthood. Moreover it is historic as being the scene of so 
many of the actual sittings of the prelates who met in Baltimore 
to legislate for the Church. Not one of the original buildings 
now remains except the old chapel. And it is quite probable that 
the shifting quality of American cities will soon force the re- 
moval of the seminary to a more desirable location. So much 
for the “historic” in the United States. 

Lastly let the visitor stand before the present Court House 
and gaze upon the monument to Cecilius Calvert, the founder of 
the Colony of Maryland. Surely it is no credit either to Ameri- 
can Catholicism or to Maryland patriotism that this tribute to 
the great pioneer of religious liberty and founder of an American 
State should have been deferred so long (1908), the only 
monument to him except a small and insignificant one adorning 
the present Calvert Hall. A few paintings inside the same Court 
House also record the early Catholic settlement, but even they 
seem to strive to minimize the Catholic atmosphere as much as 
possible. 

So, again, we turn back to the old Cathedral, to the ancestral 
home. Down in the cold crypt lie the remains of the great Arch- 
bishops who guided the Church from infancy to manhood. They 
builded well. The golden dome of the Cathedral is a fitting 
monument to their own greatness and a symbol of the splendid 
work accomplished by them and their co-laborers in this newest 
acre in Christ’s vineyard. LucIAN JOHNSTON. 


The Medieval Achievement 


N the midst of his terrified surprise at the appearance of the 
ghost in Hamlet, Marcellus is made to give expression to the 
conviction that “something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
A similar and no less natural conclusion, with regard to our 
once much-vaunted civilization, seems now to have been wrung 
from the minds of thinking people by the great European war. 
But amid the babel of dissenting voices, suddenly raised in criti- 
cism of that civilization, and while considerable sections of the 
civilized world seem to be lingering in Hamlet’s unchristian 
state of mind regarding the answer to the question “to be or 
not to be,” it is decidedly cheering to hear Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
come forward, in his usual and exuberantly sane way, and, with 
the finger of genius pointed at the real sore spot in our civiliza- 





tion, suggest the true remedy, “There was a great civilization” 
he tells us in the New Witness for December 9, 1915, “full of 
the finest answers to our fiercest questions which is much more 
lost to us than pagan antiquity was to the Jacobins. It was the 
medieval achievement; and remaking it must be the modern 
achievement.” To most non-Catholics, or to those unacquainted 
with the real history of the past, this statement must necessarily 
sound rather gratuitous, yet in all its parts it is undeniably true. 

To begin with we may take it that a civilization will be great 
and vigorously progressive in proportion to its power of as- 
similating or rejecting, through the force of underlying dynamic 
principles, fully in accord with human nature, all those hetero- 
geneous elements that are brought into it from without or that 
have grown up in its midst. This we see was true of the two 
greatest civilizations of antiquity. It was owing to her under- 
lying principle of justice that Rome, though a military power, 
was able to establish her vast material civilization. For in as- 
similating the various legal notions of her subject races she 
built up that system of law which, more than anything else, 
proved the real bond that held her empire together. Athens, on 
the other hand, failed to secure territorial dominion, but on the 
principle of the “golden mean” she assimilated the thought of 
Egypt and of the East and developed an intellectual civilization 
which she succeeded in imposing even on her conqueror. Both 
these, however, went down, as distinct and living civilizations, 
before the inroads of the barbarians because Rome, while cling- 
ing to a pagan religion in which she no longer believed, refused 
to assimilate Christianity in time. Now it was on their ruins 
and with the addition of thet Teutonic element brought in by 
the invasions that a new civilization was soon patiently reared 
which for its power of assimilation has never been equaled by 
any other in the whole history of the world. There was this 
peculiarity, however, about the new civilization which we now 
call medieval; its underlying principles cannot be stated in one 
sentence. They are nothing more nor less than the whole of 
Christianity, and Christianity being a fact and not a philosophical 
system, cannot, as Newman well remarks somewhere, be summed 
up in a single proposition. The nearest thing to a clear state- 
ment, if we must have one, of the fundamental dynamic princi- 
ple behind all progress during the Middle Ages is without doubt 
to be found in that precept which our Lord gave in His Sermon 
on the Mount, “Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice.” In accepting this we may then consider the won- 
derful medieval achievements, as the men of those times cer- 
tainly did conceive of them, viz., in the light of confirmations of 
the Divine promise: “and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

But to turn to the achievements themselves to which the 
principles of Christianity gave rise. The first one was neces- 
sarily a point of view, and what the medieval point of view 
was may best be told in the words of a non-Catholic historian. 
Says H. W. C. Davis in his work on “Medievil Europe”: 

What appeals to us in the medieval outlook upon life is, 
first, the idea of mankind as a brotherhood transcending 
racial and political divisions, united in a common quest for 
truth, filled with the spirit of mutual charity and mutual help- 
fulness, and endowed with a higher will and wisdom than 
that of the individuals who belong to it; secondly, a pro- 
found belief in the superiority of right over might, of spirit 
over matter, of the eternal interests of humanity over the 
ambitions and the passions of the passing hour. 


Here we see, as W. Cunningham, another Protestant authority, 
has expressed it in his book on “Western Civilization,” how 
“the claim that Christian influence should be supreme in all the 
relations of life had been admitted in the foundation,” and, as 
the same authority goes on to state: “This attempt to control 
the life of man in all its aspects is of the very essence of 
the Christian religion. Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto, is the Divine word to the world.” 
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The next two features of medieval civilization that force them- 
selves most powerfully on our notice bring out more strikingly, 
perhaps the assimilating powers of that age. The tendency of 
Roman civilization had been toward solidarity, while that of the 
civilization of Athens had been in the direction of a harmony in 
the things of the mind. Now it is a fact, though little noticed, 
that both these tendencies are seen to reappear in the Middle 
Ages; but as each takes its rise from a thoroughly Christian 
starting point, the result is that we have something entirely new, 
and characteristically medieval. The Roman Empire had been 
created by military prowess, whereas the foundations of the 
civilized society of medieval Christendom, on the contrary, were 
laid by religious authority. On the other hand, just -as the 
Greeks had sought for harmony in beauty, so the medieval think- 
ers succeeded in finding it in the more important realm of theo- 
logical and metaphysical truth. 

Both these points are important, and in order to illustrate the 
first one and show how much of a reality the unity of medieval 
Christendom was we shall quote again from Archdeacon Cun- 
ningham. He writes: 

In looking back from the present time, when political and 
religious differences have done so much to accentuate the 
divisions of Christendom, we are apt to forget its solidarity 
in bygone days. In the thirteenth century the ecclesiastical 
organization gave a unity to the social structure throughout 
the whole of Western Europe; over an area in which the 
Pope was recognized as the spiritual and the Emperor as 
the temporal Vicar of God, political and racial differences 
were relatively less important. For economic purposes it is 
scarcely necessary to distinguish different countries from 
one another in the thirteenth century, for there were fewer 
barriers to social intercourse within the limits of Christen- 
dom than we meet today. Latin was the only literary lan- 
guage, and the student who passed from one university to 
another found himself everywhere at home, in the method 
of teaching and the course of study to be pursued. The 
merchant who visited a foreign port, or the artisan who 
sojourned in a distant town, was confronted with restrictions 
or aided by facilities which were familiar enough to him at 
home. There was little in the churches of different parts 
of Christendom to distract the worshiper by unaccustomed 
rites. Similar ecclesiastical canons, and similar merchant laws 
prevailed over large areas, where very different admixtures 
of civil and barbaric laws were in vogue. Christendom, 
though broken into so many fragments politically, was one 
organized society, for all the purposes of economic life, be- 
cause there was such free intercommunication between its 
parts 


As regards the intellectual life of the medieval nations the 
following words of H. W. C. Davis are very apposite. “We 
must judgé them,” he says, “by their philosophy and law, by 
their poetry and architecture, by the examples that they afford 
of statesmanship and saintship. In these fields we shall not find 
that we are dealing with the spasmodic and irreflective heroism 
which illuminate a barbarous age. The highest medieval achieve- 
ments are the fruit of deep reflection, of persevering and con- 
centrated effort, of a self-forgetting self in the service of 
humanity and God.” Outside of a few exceptions such as 
Abelard and Roger Bacon, most medieval thinkers were of the 
firm conviction that no one human intellect is sufficient unto 
itself, and thanks to this conviction we see them so supplement- 
ing one another in the gigantic task of building up a body of truth 
on the basis of Christian Revelation and pagan philosophy that 
as a result, instead of the ephemeral, half-digested, mutually 
contradictory, one-man philosophies of modern times, they have 
left us a system of philosophy for all time; and only those who 
have made a study of this philosophy can realize the depth of 


meaning in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s statement that medieval” 


civilization was “full of the finest answers to our fiercest ques- 
tions.” Such then, was the medieval achievement which it must 
be the modern achievement to remake: Christianity entering into 
all the relations of life, a united Christendom and a sound 
philosophy. MoorHouse I. X. MILrar, s.J. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Home Work for Panama Missionaries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When the delegates and missionaries of the Panama Pan- 
American Religious Congress finish bringing the “light of a 
pure Gospel” to benighted Latin America, there may be fur- 
ther work for their burning zeal nearer home. This at least 
is a natural inference, both from the declaration of the 
Panama Congress that “in few nations is illiteracy so 
pronounced” as in Latin America, and from the following state- 
ment printed in the Columbia, South Carolina, State: 


In North Carolina 638 “moonlight schools” have been con- 
ducted in fifty counties and 1,000 teachers have been engaged 
in instructing 5,540 pupils. So proceeds the work of extir- 
pating wWliteracy from North Carolina, and if it shall go on 
this scale for only a few years, the adult citizen who makes 
his mark, instead of writing his name, will be rare in that 
State. Night schools for adults have been introduced in 
Laurens and Newberry and other counties of South Caro- 
lina. There is room for them in every one of the forty- 
four counties. That 25,000 or 30,000 white men in this State 
are unable to read and write or are barely able to do so is a 
continuing menace to the safety of the Commonwealth as 
well as a serious obstacle to its material progress. Moreover, 
that so large a proportion of the negroes are illiterate is de- 
plorable. It should be the purpose and endeavor of the State 
to remove the affliction of ignorance from all its people, re- 
gardless of color. 


North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States and 
one in which the religious faith that holds sway in South 
America has never made any marked progress. According 
to the “Catholic Directory” for 1915, the 48,580 square miles 
of North Carolina harbor only 6,972 Catholics. There are in 
that vast extent of territory only 18 Catholic churches with 
resident pastors, 38 priests, 16 Catholic schools with 646 
white children in attendance. Until 1835 the State Constitu- 
tion made the denial of the truth of the Protestant religion a 
disqualification for public office. To this day there is no law 
in North Carolina recognizing the inviolable sacredness of a 
secret committed to a priest in his official capacity. But it is 
a State illumined for more than two centuries by the “pure 
light” so often extolled by the Panama variety of missionaries. 

Raleigh, N. C. as a ee 


A Confusion of Names 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is to be hoped that many will be stirred to help the 
cause of the foreign missions by the appeal the Rev. T. 
Gavan Duffy makes for them in the issue of America for 
March 25. In this connection may I ask if there is any re- 
lationship between this Father Duffy and a P. Gavan Duffy 
who has been heard in a Ritualistic church in this vicinity 
recently? 

Hoboken, N. J. MF. i. 

[The Rev. T. Gavan Duffy is the son of the Irish statesman 
and historian, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, leader of the ’48 
Young Ireland Movement; founder and editor of the Dublin 
Nation; Premier of Victoria, Australia; member of the 
British Parliament; historian of his own times, who died 
February 9, 1903. P. Gavan Duffy is 2 Protestant Episcopal 
minister who has attained local popularity by his Ritualistic 
ideas and sermons. The identity of the two men is sometimes 
confused because of the similarity of their names, but there 
is no kinship between them.—Ep. America. ] 
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Abuse of School Buildings 


EVERAL times of late, complaints have been made 
that certain public school buildings of New York 
City have been thrown open to the use of men whose 
sole intent is the propagation of revolutionary doc- 
trines. Last week in the course of an indignant protest 
communicated to the press, a citizen wrote the follow- 
ing words about a meeting held in the Washington 
Irving High School: 

For fully two hours I listened to the denunciations of our 
Government, our institutions, and our army, by two Mexican 
Socialists, applauded by an audience composed chiefly, judg- 
ing by the facial types, of persons born in foreign lands. The 
more violent the denunciations hurled from the speakers’ 
platform, the louder and more prolonged were the plaudits 
that went up. A handsome woman seated near me fairly 
screamed with delight as opprobriums were cast upon us as 
a nation, and as such charges were made that we ourselves 
had “shot up” Columbus, N. M., killing our own people, in 
order to bring about intervention. 


Religion came in for its share of misrepresentation and de- 
nunciation, although finally an attempt to denounce all re- 
ligions by an individual rising in the audience, who could not 
express himself clearly in the English language, was cut 
short by the chairman of the meeting, who informed him 
that questions only were in order. 


There is no doubt about the issue herein involved. 
Public buildings erected by the people’s money for the 
purpose of training youth in the duties of citizenship 
are given over.to an alien, ignorant, turbulent faction, 
which finds pleasure in tearing our Flag to tatters, thus 
outraging patriotism and the sense of common decency. 
This is bad enough, but it is rendered doubly odious by 
the fact that not long since the people who act in this 
fashion fled from a land of bondage, where they ate the 
bitter bread of thraldom in misery and ignorance, and 


| through the beneficence of our Government entered into 
a heritage of liberty, breathing for the first time in their 
lives the air of freedom and enlightenment. In re- 
turn for this boon they passionately attack all that decent 
American citizens hold dear, and to cap the climax, public 
buildings, symbols of the freedom which is outraged, are 
used for their nefarious work. 

Evidently nothing except crime is to be expected from 
the ingrates who carry on so base a propaganda, but that 
the officials charged with the management of public 
buildings should deny their use for the spread of doc- 
trines subversive of religion, morality and the very Gov- 
ernment itself, is not beyond legitimate expectation. 
Contempt of our Flag and of our institutions is dan- 
gerous; that it should be exemplified in buildings con- 
secrated to law, order and patriotism makes it doubly 
dangerous and discredits in a special way those charged 
with the protection of the best interests of the Com- 
monwealth. This matter is important enough to claim 
serious attention. The problem is this: Shall public 
buildings be used for the propagation of treason and 
anarchy by an alien, ungrateful faction, in violation of 
all rights, especially of the rights of the vast majority 
of our citizens who are patriotic and law-abiding ? 


The Superfluous Occupations 


66 HAT occupations can we do without?” is now a 
living question in London. The local tri- 
bunals that administer the Military Service Act have the 
duty of determining the classes of men that are entitled to 
exemption. It is reported that the callings of pawn- 
brokers, comedians, real-estate agents, cartoonists, Pull- 
man cooks, publishers of psychical literature, makers of 
briar pipes and manufacturers of umbrellas have been 
declared quite dispensable. Moreover, a Fleet Street 
tribunal has decreed that many branches of the news- 
paper profession are not strictly necessary. Art editors, 
society editors, fiction editors, sporting editors, head- 
line editors, literary, dramatic and musical reviewers, 
nay, even the writers of editorials, would all be more 
useful, it seems, in France than in England. No one can 
predict where the weeding-out process will stop, for the 
dread tribunals may soon decide that actors, artists, 
architects, authors, bankers, carpenters, confectioners, 
florists, inn-keepers, jewelers, lawyers, musicians, 
plumbers, singers and tailors are scandalously unneces- 
sary in London, so they will all be whisked off to 
Flanders. Even the House of Lords may then be closely 
scrutinized to see if it will not still yield a soldier or two, 
bashful members of the House of Commons may be 
asked to prove their right to remain in England, and the 
very Ministers of the Coalition Cabinet, when sternly 
eyed by the all-powerful war-tribunes, may quake and 
tremble. 
Without question the great war is harshly teaching a 





luxurious age how very simple life can be made. For 
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Europe is now compelled to practise asceticism of the 
most rigorous kind and thereby is finding her soul. Men 
and women in the belligerent nations are surprised to 
see how many things they can contentedly do without, 
and are amazed to discover that certain callings and 
occupations that seemed essential to modern life would 
be scarcely missed at all. When peace returns at last, the 
permanent results of the mission God Himself is now 
preaching Europe may be the stronger faith, the purer 
morals and the simpler life that will be conspicuous in 
the nations engaged in this dreadful conflict. Thus will 
Divine Providence, as has so often happened in the 
world’s history, bring lasting good out of passing evil. 


Which Are Our ‘‘First Families’’? 


EARING lightly his eighty years, ex-Speaker Can- 
non arose the other day in the House of Represen- 
tatives and drawing on his long experience as a legislator, 
told in his genial way why he is opposed to that persistent 
Immigration Bill which makes the ability to read thirty 
words in his own language an alien’s open sesame to the 
United States. On examining the census of 1790, Mr. 
Cannon discovered that the list does not contain the 
names of today’s most distinguished Americans, for he 
says no record was found of a Roosevelt, an Edison, a 
Westinghouse, an Astor, a Belmont, a Harriman, 
a Carnegie, a Pershing, a Funston, a Gompers, a Billy 
Sunday, or a Mary Pickford. The venerable Congress- 
man then asked his colleagues these pertinent questions: 
Who, then, are the native Americans who for 100 years 
have periodically grown hysterical about putting up the bars 
to protect themselves against alien blood and then opening 
wide the gates to welcome immigrants to an enlarged field 
of labor in this melting-pot of the world, which for 300 years 
has been pouring from its crucible a new composite Ameri- 
can to stand as a type both like and unlike those of the older 
civilization from which the virile blood of America has been 
drawn? How many of us can trace our lineage back to those 
first American families, and how many of us are compelled 
to trace our lineage back to the alien immigrant? I tried to 
trace the membership of this House back to that American 
“Almanach de Gotha” and I could not locate one-third of 
you. There are 135 members of this House whose family 
names cannot be found in the first census of the United 
States. Those 135 represent the alien immigrants to this 
country, but will we deny that they have American names? 


As Mr. Cannon’s queries were purely rhetorical, the 
promoters of a literacy test did not answer him then and 
there. Had they done so, no doubt the familiar platitudes 
about the priceless legacy that the extinct Anglo-Saxon 
left his adopted country would have been uttered once 
more, and the time-worn sophisms regarding the invari- 
able association of sound morals with a smattering of 
the three R’s would have been solemnly enunciated 
again. Those serviceable arguments for the Immigra- 
tion Bill are not likely to be overlooked, we may be sure, 
when Mr. Cannon’s speech is answered. Meanwhile he 
deserves the country’s gratitude for showing how very 








rare our “first families” have become and for proving the 
remarkably recent “antiquity” of so many a Congress- 
man’s lineage. New Englanders who now consider it 
“vulgar and common” to have children, will perhaps be 
stricken with sorrow at Mr. Cannon’s discovery. Let 
them find comfort then in the thought that even if the 
Puritan line dies out completely, American escutcheons 
show how rich we are in descendants of Pocahontas, who 
belonged to one of the “first families” of the country. 
But should scions fail even her royal house, we can still 
regard with pride the countless American descendants of 
John Smith, the early “alien” whom Pocahontas so ro- 
mantically saved from the block. 


Catholic Medical Missions 


HOSE well acquainted with the work of Protestant 
mission societies are aware of the great importance 
attached by them to their medical stations. The Lahore 
delegates to a recent missionary conference in Asia de- 
scribed these stations as “the most effective evangelical 
agencies at present available.” Often the Protestant 
missionary doctor is the only one to whom millions of 
unfortunates can have recourse in their physical distress. 
In many instances Catholic missionaries themselves are 
obliged to send their sick neophytes to denominational 
medical institutions. The Catholic missions have not the 
necessary physicians, nor the needed instruments, nor 
the operating rooms required for efficient medical work. 
Yet physical suffering and disease of every kind are far 
more common in non-Christian lands than in our own 
country, well endowed, as it is, with institutions for the 
care of the sick. Perhaps Catholics are slack in providing 
for the afflicted pagans, because they do not realize that a 
hospital is frequently the gate to Heaven for them. In 
India, for instance, there are multitudes of women who 
can be reached only through a “medical mission.” 
Apropos of this last point it will be of interest to quote the - 
letter of the Archbishop of Madras, addressed to Dr. 
Flagg, Director of the Catholic Medical Mission Society, 
established at Yonkers, N. Y.: 

I think you cannot do better than start a Catholic Medical 
Mission Propaganda among American physicians. Above 
all, let me beg of you most earnestly to train medical women, 
whom we want so very much in India. The influence of the 
American Protestant missionaries is mainly due to the med- 
ical women who are in charge of hospitals and have access 
to the gosha women of the country in time of sickness, who 
will on no account allow men to administer to them. Cour- 
age, for you are doing a grand work, for which I have been 
longing for years, so strongly am I convinced of its necessity. 


The Protestant Student Volunteer Movement estimates 
that in China alone there is at the present moment a call 
for 300 additional medical missionaries besides those al- 
ready in the field. Clearly the Catholic Medical Mis- 
sionary Society has done a good work in bringing this 
need to the attention of our people. It is to be hoped 
that all Catholic physicians will earnestly cooperate with 
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the society, and the next convention of nursing Sisters 
could do nothing better than to give its approval to 
medical missionary work in foreign lands. 


‘*‘Because You Are a Catholic’’ 


¢éTIVAKE [this public office or that] because you are 

a Catholic,’ was the late Mgr. Benson’s advice 
to a gifted friend who expressed a preference for retire- 
ment. It is well known how fully he himself developed 
and used in the service of the Church all his remarkable 
talents. In this connection, Father Martindale, Mgr. 
Benson’s biographer, observes: “I need therefore say, 
in answer to a singular question I saw somewhere asked, 
how it was that Hugh was given such scope for his 
various talents and tendencies in the Roman Catholic 
Church, no more than it was there and there only that 
his talents and tendencies would ever have come to all 
that they did.” Entering the Church at the maturity of 
his powers and with a keen realization of what a won- 
derful grace it is to be a Catholic, Mgr. Benson seems 
to have chosen as the guiding principle of his own life 
the watchword he gave his spiritual children. Because 
he was a Catholic he felt that he should perfect all his 
talents and devote the best that was in him to furthering 
every good cause. 

Of course, Catholics equipped with Mgr. Benson’s re- 
markable qualities of heart and head are not common. 
But Catholics resembling him in eagerness for self- 
improvement and self-expression, in zeal for fitting 
themselves to fill important posts creditably and to ap- 
pear on public gccasions advantageously ; such Catholics 
should not be rare. If the professional, social, com- 
mercial and educational circles of every town and city 
in the land contained numerous Catholics of that descrip- 
tion, if we had more men like the late Thomas M. Mulry, 
Andrew J. Shipman, and Dr. Thomas Dwight, no doubt, 
the Church’s prestige in the United States would be 
wonderfully heightened. But of professional politicians 
who are more renowned for their Catholic antecedents 
than for their Catholic loyalty, of social climbers who 
sacrifice the faith of their children for temporal ad- 
vantage, of invertebrate Catholics in all their genera and 
species, we already have far too many. What we need 
is a marked increase in the number of well-educated, 
clear-headed, pure-hearted men and women, who fear 
no one but God and who, because they are Catholics, can 
discharge with credit any public office, or fill with dis- 
tinction any post of honor, that the State or their fellow- 
citizens may choose to confer upon them. 


The Nobler Freedom 


MERICANS dearly prize their liberty. It is our 
boast that our nation is at once the exemplar and 
champion of civic freedom. No word is oftener on our 
lips, no subject is more passionately discussed in our 








legislatures and press. We call political freedom our 
birthright and proclaim ourselves willing to make every 
sacrifice in its defense. This is as it should be, for such 
liberty is one of God’s gifts to men. Through its orderly 
exercise man protects that which is nearest and dearest 
to his heart, his life, his honor, his property, thereby 
attaining to a full measure of the rights of a citizen. 

But great as is this gift of civic freedom, there is yet 
a nobler species, moral freedom, the liberty by which we 
are made the shepherds of our own souls, masters of our 
own fate. This is indeed one of God’s very greatest 
graces; but how few appreciate it! Thousands who 
would lay down their lives rather than tolerate any in- 
fringement of their political rights, shamefully sur- 
render their moral freedom and become slaves to tyrants 
of their own creation. This man surrenders to intem- 
perance, that man to lust, a third to public opinion, an- 
other to inordinate ambition or greed, and so on. And 
all the while they prate of freedom, but they know not 
what real liberty is. True freedom is freedom from sin. 
This it is our privilege to secure and to retain. Political 
freedom can be wrested from us. We can be deprived 
of the ballot, oppressed by law, cast into prison, but 
despite all this the sanctuary of our wills can be kept 
inviolate, untouched by sacrilegious hands. And in this 
lies the highest prerogative of man, the power to retain 
the liberty of the sons of God, in the face of vexations 
from without and trials from within. 

In these days of superficial thought when men in high 
places are spreading broadcast false notions on these 
important topics, it is well to bear in mind that every 
variety of real liberty is good, but that the best of all is 
the liberty of the sons of God, the liberty to choose virtue 
and reject vice, thus becoming perfect after the image 
of Christ, the most perfect of men. 


LITERATURE 


XXIII—Wordsworth 


Sig poet who averted his gaze from half of human fate 
has always been considered a difficult man to understand. 
Even Keats was never quite able to make him out, while to the 
great majority of his contemporaries Wordsworth remained an 
inexplicable enigma. He was an idealist amid the partisan cries 
and the distorted passions which war stirs up on both sides of a 
great conflict. A hundred years ago every department of human 
thought and action was penetrated by a new spirit; the very 
foundations of society were giving way under the disintegrating 
forces of decadence and the onslaughts of disorganized in- 
dignation; but the conditions which were to replace the old 
order had not yet materialized. The European outlook was 
fraught with dangers spiritually and civilly; and it is necessary 
to remember that the political outbreak in France was only one 
manifestation of the general unrest. 

Yet, in a world so agitated, the voice of Wordsworth was 
quiet and reflective, his thought was clear, and his affections 
were unperturbed. It may help us today to see how he secured 
his tranquillity by taking a stand upon great truths, universal 
things which give a foothold when everything else is rocking 
in the earthquake. 
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Happiness for all, liberty, fraternity, equality, was the dream 
of his ardent youth. He was just of age when, having taken 
his degree at Cambridge, having read widely and meditated 
much, his enthusiasm for the Great Rebellion led him to throw 
in his lot, heart and soul, with the Girondists. The France of 
1790, intoxicated with the first draughts of freedom, filled him 
with “the sublime senselessness of joy.” Even the excesses of 
1792 left his republicanism dominant. It was the Reign of Terror, 
which must have come as a rude shock to so gentle and sensitive 
a mind, that forced him to abandon all hope of finding, in a re- 
arrangement of the social order, the expression of his great 
ideals. 

He busied himself no longer with the conflict of nations, 
exchanging his theory of false liberty for that of the true. The 
guillotine had solved the difficulties of many an idealist, as enthusi- 
astic and visionary as he, but Wordsworth safely returned to 
England with the key to the mystery of life held reverently in 
his hand. Henceforth he taught that free regard for law 
should be substituted for submission to force. We behold him 
now the supreme patriot firmly believing in his country’s noblest 
elements, saying: “By the soul only nations shall be free,” 
“freedom to do right, that is the one genuine freedom,” teach- 
ing that each human soul has a dignity and a preciousness of its 
own and that the State simply exists to protect each soul’s 
inherent rights, showing how the nature is enhanced and the 
personality of each member is exalted by the Christian spirit 
of love. True victory, he taught, is victory over self, not over 
others, and the reward of a joyous surrender of self is bliss 
ineffable, union with God. 

Those quiet, frugal years with his sister, his wife and his 
children, in Somersetshire, and the Lake Country, were years 
of almost unbroken felicity. “What he gave to others, and 
what he most desired for himself,” said a friend, “was love.” 
Nothing could happen in the concentrated homeliness of his 
retired life without its full accompaniment of thought and 
reverie. Elevation and intimacy, in all his best work, augment 
and complete each other. It is just the apparent simplicity of 
his thought which is so misleading. He deliberately chose 
incidents and situations from common life, and set himself to 
prove that man and his environment are essentially adapted to 


* each other. He dealt with life as he knew it, and his greatness 


lies in the reverent assurance with which he explained his 
vision. He never forgot that he had had actual experience of 
the central peace which subsists at the heart of endless agitation. 

By carefully analyzing the processes of feeling in his own 
nature he learned that where anyone is able to come into contact 
with God, there He is present; but that it is not possible for the 
soul to perceive God while it retains the impression of material 
things and energizes according to that impression. He recom- 
mended austerity and simplicity, believing that everyone might, 
by freedom from anxiety, hatred and personal ambition, attain 
to this “happy stillness of the mind.” 

Poetry, to Wordsworth, meant the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge. It is his energetic and profound treatment of 
moral ideas which makes his work of permanent interest to 
Catholics. We can forget his Pantheistic tendencies and many 
of his “Ecclesiastical Sonnets.” In such passages, it was not 
Wordsworth’s heart or will that was at fault, but from force 
of circumstances his intellect was not well informed. Such mis- 
takes are easily pardoned in a man who described the Blessed 
Virgin as ‘Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 

No one is always at his best in expression, but his nobler self 
must be sought and found in moments of illumination. Words- 
worth should be known by his ecstatic, not by his vacant mood, 
and he more than any other poet should be first studied in a 
carefully chosen selection of his verse. He introduces his 
readers to possibilities never dreamed of by ordinary men. The 
day when he first finds you is said to be a marked era in your 








existence. With a brave, joyous note, thrilling as the lark, 
pure as the nightingale, you hear him singing of the beauty of 
earth and sky and sea, longing for everyone to share his joy. 
He had gazed with the eyes of the first man on the day of 
creation at this wonderful, inscrutable, magical world, and the 
beauty and the glory of it, together with the unfathomable love 
of God, had taken possession of his heart and soul. To him, as 
to Beethoven, every tree seemed to cry out “Holy! Holy!” 

Every true poet must long for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth. Wordsworth differed from 
them all, perhaps, in believing that the present moment, for 
those who have ears to hear and eyes to see, is the 
Golden Age. During his country walks and mountain climbs 
he had “leaned his ear in many a secret place,” and he 
recognized an unearthly voice uttering its profound secret. In 
a peculiar degree he possessed the mystic sense of infinity, the 
opening out of the world of our normal, finite experience into 
the transcendental. In any case he would have loved nature 
for her own sake, but he saw in her a regulative principle of 
peace and order, which still seems strangely lacking in the world 
of men, and he believed himself to be not only the interpreter 
but the consecrated vehicle of a glorious message. 

L. V. O’Connor. 


REVIEWS 


Confirmation: a Study in the Development of Sacramental 
Theology. By Rev. Micnuaet O’Dwyer, of the Dunboyne 
Establishment, Maynooth College. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.25. 

As its title well indicates, this book, presented as a thesis 
for the degree of doctor at Maynooth College, takes its 
place among others of recent date that have given to the 
theological public an intensive study of the individual Sac- 
raments. Every fragment of the vital history of this second 
means of grace has been gathered both from the Eastern 
and the Western Church, and has been built into an organ- 
ized and complete whole, unified upon the principle that the 
matter of the Sacrament was determined by its Divine 
Founder, not in specie, as many conservative theologians 
hold, but only in genere, as indeed can be maintained on the 
authority of others of estimable rank. The Scripture ac- 
count of how the Apostles were accustomed to confer the Holy 
Ghost mentions only the imposition of hands as the ex- 
ternal rite, and the early records of the Western Church, as 
interpreted by Tertullian, seem to emphasize this ceremony 
rather than the anointing with chrism, while in the Eastern 
Church it is the chrism and the anointing that held exclu- 
sive predominance from the beginning. Later certainly, as 
at present, the anointing has been considered essential to 
the rite. How shall we account for this evolution, if such 
there has been, except to admit that Christ, the Divine 
Founder of the Sacraments, left to His Church the power 
to determine in specie the matter and the form of the Sac- 
rament? Such is the conclusion that the author, as a cham- 
pion of the historico-theological attitude, claims he has been 
forced to come to, even against his will. The reviewer has 
not found the evidence so very blinding. For instance, the 
author will admit that Tertullian makes mention of and insists 
upon the usage in the Western Church of an anointing to- 
gether with the imposition of hands, though the same wit- 
ness does not tell us that the two ceremonies were of the 
same rite. How can we make the distinction? Father 
O’Dwyer dismisses this difficulty, the fundamental one of all, 
by asserting that more probably they were not essentials 
of the same rite. But can one build firm probabilities out of 
the flimsinesses of silence? 

Thoroughly scholarly in its citation and presentation of the 
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records and as exhaustive as can be, the book aims evidently 
rather at completeness than at conclusions. It is clear that 
when we examine the early history of some of the traditions 
of our Faith we are groping in a very dim light. Catholics 
should, therefore, be very grateful to Christ because He has 
not left us to depend solely on the dead traditions of written 
records, but has given us a living and perpetual tradition to 
guide and direct us. There are many praiseworthy traces 
of the midnight oil upon the pages of Father O’Dwyer’s 
book, precision, consistency, orderly and complete treatment, 





and a half-hidden unction that is of the best Celtic. The 
volume bears some marks of careless proof-reading. 
J. P. M. 





The Spirit of Man: an Anthology in English and French 
from the Philosophers and Poets made by the Poet LAuREATE 
in 1915 and dedicated bv gracious permission to His Majesty 
The King. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Good Friday and Other Poems. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Poet Laureate explains in his preface that this beauti- 
ful anthology is meant to distract the reader’s mind from the 
grief and sorrow that the war is causing, and to be a support 
for wavering faith. “From the consequent miseries, the in- 
sensate and interminable slaughter, the hate and filth, we can 
turn to seek comfort only in the quiet confidence of our 
and we look instinctively to the seers and poets of 
mankind, whose savings are the oracles and prophecies of 
loveliness and loving kindness.” Catholics, of course, are 
not wont to go for comfort in their hour of affliction to no 
one but poets and philosophers, but the unerring taste and 
delicate discrimination with which the compiler of this volume 
has made his selections should win “The Spirit of Man” an 
honored place among our favorite anthologies. About fifty 
of the 449 pieces in the book are from French authors. Lin- 
coln, Lowell, Lanier, Thoreau and William James are the 
Americans quoted. Burns gets two little lines only, and not 
a single German, for obvious reasons, slips in. More passages are 
taken from Shelley than from any other author. Newman's 
name does not appear at all, but Father Hopkins, Digby Dol- 
ben and Canon Dixon are well represented. As the reader 
must turn to the appendix to find the name of each selection’s 
author, the book well tests one’s knowledge of literature. 

The fact that the author of “The Story of a Round House” 
and of “Salt Water Ballads” can also write a dramatic poem 
on the Passion as beautiful and reverential as is “Good Fri- 
day” shows how remarkable are John Masefield’s powers. 
Though Our Lord does not speak a word, His personality 
pervades the whole drama, and the lines given to Pilate, 
Procula, Longinus, Herod, the Chief Citizen, and the Mad- 
man reflect faithfully the Gospel account of the Crucifixion. 
This is the way Longinus, for instance, describes the scene 
on Calvary: 


New 


soul; 


The towers bent like moss 
Under the fiery figures from the sky. 
Horses were in the air, there came a cry. 
Jesus was calling God: it struck us dumb. 
One said: “He is calling God. Wait. Will God come? 
Wait.” And we listened in the glare. O, sir, 
He was God’s son, that man, that minister, 
For as he called, fire tore the sky in two, 
The sick earth shook, and tossed the cross askew. 


And as our Saviour is buried the Madman sings: 


Beautiful lilies grow 
Wherever the truth so sweet 

Has trodden with bloody feet, 
Has stood with a bloody brow. 
Friend, it ‘is over now, 

The passion, the sweat, the pains; 
Only the truth remains. 





I cannot see what others see; 
Wisdom alone is kind to me, 

Wisdom that comes from Agony, 
Wisdom that lives in the pure skies, 
The untouched star, the spirit’s eyes; 
O Beauty, touch me, make me wise. 


The sixty sonnets that follow the drama describe the poet's 
quest of beauty, Shakespeare’s “Poor Soul, the center of my 
sinful earth” being, it would seem, the motif. W. D. 





Portugal of the Portuguese. By Ausrey F. G. Bett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This neat volume of some 250 pages contains a most in- 
teresting and, on the whole, convincing account of Por- 
tugal and the Portuguese of today by a writer who is sym- 
pathetic, but not enthusiastic: somewhat rare qualities in 
an Anglo-Saxon dealing with a part of Latindom. Mr. Bell 
sees but does not exaggerate the shadows as well as the 
lights. Having warned us of the error of so many writers, 
native and foreign, who judge of the whole country exclu- 
sively by Lisbon, the author takes us through the land, ac- 
quainting us with the true Portuguese, those of the provinces. 
Besides this detailed picture of contemporary Portugal, there 
is a brief but excellent outline of Portuguese history and 
literature, with a somewhat greater space devoted to eccle- 
siastical architecture, a department of art in which Portugal 
has produced glorious monuments easily capable of vying 
with the finest creations of European genius. 

But it is the picture of present-day political conditions in 
Portugal and the revolution that gave rise to them that will 
interest most readers. Though by no means a Catholic, the 
author’s estimate of the Republic and its spokesmen is 
largely that which Catholic publicists have vainly been 
trying to set before the world, “some six thousand tyranniz- 
ing over a population of six millions,” “a minority of mis- 
guided, unscrupulous and half-educated persons,” etc., etc. 
Emigration is increasing enormously, while disgusting and 
petty politics neglect the real interests of the land in a 
bitter and unreasoning campaign against religion, politics 
“often as representative of Heligoland or Honolulu as of 
Portugal,” whose people have no connection with them, “not 
even that of the vote.” There is, of course, a vast amount of 
high-sounding words on paper in governmental decrees about 
progress and reform, for the Portuguese genius revels in 
the “exuberance of its own verbosity,” but of honest, active 
efforts at genuine improvement there is not a trace. Though 
on minor points or in isolated statements of Mr. Bell’s book 
there is sometimes matter to blame, these defects are par- 
donable in view of the work’s prevailing excellence. 


J. F. X. M. 


The Spirit of France. By Owen Jonnson. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. $1.35. 

Owen Johnson returned from the trenches and the firing 
line to draw pen-pictures of what he had seen. The horrors 
and hardship of trench warfare, the ruin and desolation 
wrought in the war zone are all described vividly. He does 
not moralize on what he has witnessed. There is no need. 
The analysis of the national spirit manifest in every element 
of the French people is thoroughly done. The author, however, 
goes to extremes in dealing with the question of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. His conclusions make it evident 
that he was not a close student of French politics in the 
early years of the present century, otherwise he would never 
draw the absurd deduction that, on account of the separation, 
the people of France are today “the most informed and most 
capable of reasoning.” The strength of France rests on the 
dominant réle which “the idea of duty plays in each indi- 
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vidual conscience.” This the author rightly attributes to the 
influence of the Catholic religion. The sense of family ob- 
ligation is the first “social instinct” in the French mind, 
according to the author. So when the first gun sounded, 
France ceased to be a nation of many families, but merged 
into one, and she who was pronounced volatile and super- 
ficial manifested one common impulse and was ready for the last 
sacrifice. Many will disagree with Mr. Johnson’s theories, 
but few will be able to leave his book unfinished, for every 


G «. F. 


page is interesting. 





The Wiser Folly. By Lestie Moore. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Shepherd of the North. By Ricnwarp AUMERLE MAHER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 

“And then they all went in to Benediction” is the closing 
sentence in this latest story of Leslie Moore, the Catholic 
novelist, whose other two books, “The Peacock’s Feather” 
and “The Jester,” have been favorably reviewed in these 
columns. “The Wiser Folly” is that of David, the American 
claimant of Delancey Castle. The plot and development of 
the story are rather conventional but the dialogue is bright 
atid the characterization good. Readers will like John Mor- 
timer the sighing lover, Corin Elmer the whimsical theoso- 
phist, Lady Mary the chatelaine, the fair Rosamund her 
daughter, Father Maloney the chaplain, Elizabeth the man- 
aging sister, Mrs. Trimwell the landlady, mischievous Molly, 
and the noble David. The Catholic atmosphere that per- 
vades the book is indicated by adroit little touches here and 
there. Particularly well done is the chapter on the need of 
learning from properly appointed officers the plan of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s campaign. 

“That's the way with the Catholic Church. It comes into 
everything. I don't like it,” said Jeffrey Whiting, the young 
mountaineer of Father Maher's new novel. Jeffrey's impres- 
sion of the Church’s active interest in “everything” was 
given him by the zealous and popular Bishop Joseph 
Winthrop Alden, “The Shepherd of the North.” He showed 
a father’s heart to all the rugged, honest folk, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, who lived in his Adirondack diocese, 
found a home for Ruth Lansing, the orphaned heroine of 
the story, shared the perils of a forest fire, protected the 
people’s lives and property from grasping capitalists and 
secured the acquittal of Jeffrey. The plot of the story turns 
on the seal of confession and is cleverly handled. Those who 
enjoyed the author’s preceding novel, “The Heart of a Man,” 
reviewed in our issue of October 30, 1915, will find “The 
Shepherd of the North” equally interesting. W. D. 

What Is Education? By Ernest Carrot, Moore. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

Child Study and Child Training. By Wititiam Byron For- 
pusH. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The author of the first book before us is Professor of 
Education at Harvard University. In the eleven chapters of 
the volume he has attempted to discuss some of the “pre- 
suppositions” of education. He has taken for his guides 
Socrates and Plato among the ancients, among his contem- 
poraries Professors John Dewey and Frank McMurry. He 
writes with clearness and directness and, even when the 
subject is technical and dry, makes it attractive. Realizing 
that the “cloud of uncertainty” hanging over students and 
teachers, as to the nature of their work, cannot be dissipated 
until they answer the question: What is knowledge?—he tries 
to solve that problem. It is to be regretted that Mr. Moore 
did not add St. Thomas Aquinas to the number of his guides. 
That great master would have taught him that our ideas can 
get into correspondence with things themselves, that we are 





not “experience-bound,” and that while cognition is mediated 
by sense-perception, we can know things not only as they 
are “for mind,” but as they are in their own essence and 
reality, though that knowledge is not exhaustive. “Truth,” 
says Mr. Moore, “is a relation which exists between the parts 
of experience, between idca and idea, and not between idea 
and thing.” Such a definition, when pushed to its logical 
consequences, must lead to the gravest philosophical and 
ethical errors. Accepted by Mr. Moore, it weakens the 
very foundations on which he would rear the structure of 
education. 

The author of “Child Study and Child Training” is Presi- 
dent of “The American Institute of Child Life.” He knows 
the child and his needs. What is better still, he evidently 
loves childhood and is deeply concerned for its moral and 
religious welfare, and earnestly strives to prepare it for its 
future duties. Widely read in the literature of the subject 
and keenly alive to new conditions and problems, he willingly 
adopts all that is good in modern systems, but still clings 
to many of the traditions of the past. It is consoling to read 
a chapter in this “up-to-date” book on “How to Teach a 
Child to Pray,” another on “The Bible and the Child.” Both 
are marked by a spirit of faith and reverence. Mr. Forbush 
is not afraid to inculcate religious and supernatural motives, 
a “manly fear of God” and “old-fashioned hatred of sin.” He 
could have more emphatically insisted, however, on the Di- 
vinity of Christ. Catholics will find fault with some of the 
books he selects for children’s reading, and with isolated 
statements here and there. On page 25, “some persons” are 
denied the right of paternity and motherhood. From a moral 
and Catholic point of view the principle is unsound. 

3 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Just David” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), a new story by 
Eleanor H. Porter of “Glad Book” fame, is about a ten-year- 
old, Pollyanna-like boy whose father, an eccentric violinist, 
reared his son on a lonely mountain-top so that the lad could 
learn to play his part harmoniously in the great “Orchestra 
of Life.” When David is subsequently thrown an orphan on 
the harsh world serious discords threaten his soul’s peace, 
but, with that preternatural winsomeness children of the 
Pollyanna type invariably possess, he captivates everybody, 
reconciles two lovers, pays off a mortgage, and recovers, of 
course, from a dangerous illness. While some situations in 
the book are amusing and others quite affecting, the girlish 
little hero’s unsophisticated ways soon grow tiresome. 





“The Complete Works of Shakespeare” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $0.60), edited by W. J. Craig, M.A., is a neat, com- 
pact volume, convenient in size, well-printed, low in price, 
and embodying the best of older critics’ emendations together 
with a few corrections made by the editor himself. The 
orthography, as a rule, has been modernized and the punctu- 
ation revised. A carefully made glossary of obsolete words 
is appended.——“The Harp of the North” (C. H. Simonds 
Co., Boston), by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, is the title of 
a slender volume of poems in the classical forms, most of 
them songs of a longing spirit or of a soul in sorrow. In- 
tense emotion is found in the lyric “Heartache,” but less 
evident workmanship and more “happy accidents’ would 
make the writer more of a poet and less of a versifier. 





On February 21 the citizens of Valladolid observed the 
tercentenary of the Venerable Father Alphonsus Rodriguez’s 
death. At the solemn Requiem, which was attended by all 
the ecclesiastical, civil and military dignitaries of the town. 
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a panegyric was preached by a Jesuit, and when Mass was 
over all went in solemn procession to the Plaza de Ochovo, 
where the Mayor unveiled a marble tablet that had been 
placed on the house in which the great ascetical writer was 
born. Father Rodriguez’s renowned treatise on “Christian 
Perfection” is not only a consummate ascetical work but a 
Spanish classic as well. It can now be read in twenty-two 
languages and has been for three centuries the daily food 
of the novices in many an Order and Congregation. No 
doubt there are numberless saints in heaven today who would 
joyfully proclaim that Father Rodriguez is largely respon- 
sible for their winning that guerdon and who would own that 
one of the most heroic acts of their early religious life was 
to put off devouring the Spanish Jesuit’s thrilling “examples” 
until they had mastered thoroughly his “preceding doctrine.” 

The April Catholic World is a Shakespeare number. There 
are excellent papers on the poet’s “Third Centennial” by Mr. 
Appleton Morgan, President of the New York Shakespeare 
on “Cervantes, Shakespeare and Some Historical 
by Dr. James J. Walsh; on “The Master 
Dramatist” by Brother Leo, and on “The Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary” by Katherine Brégy. Mr. Daniel A. Lord, in his 
concluding paper on George Bernard Shaw, proves that the 
much-belauded plays of that popular idol are nothing but 
unfair attacks on the morality of the Decalogue and of the 
natural In a timely paper, entitled “The Charities In- 
vestigation,” Mr. Joseph V. McKee records the results of 
an investigation he himself conducted at the Mission of the 
Immaculate Virgin, Mt. Loretto, Staten Island, the Catholic 
institution against which the gravest charges were made by 
the Strong Commission. Mr. McKee’s detailed description 
of what he saw at Mt. Loretto shows that conditions there 
are anything but “shocking,” “filthy” and “cruel.” “The 
more I saw at Loretto,” he writes, “the more I marveled at 
the testimony given at the Strong investigation.” Another 
interesting article in this number is Mary Bateman’s review 
of Father Martindale’s biography of Mgr. Benson. 


Society; 
Backgrounds” 


law. 





Our readers will doubtless be interested to learn that 
British publishers are bringing out this spring the following 
books: “The Red Cross Barge,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; 
“A Short History of England,” by Gilbert K. Chesterton; 
St. Bernard’s “Book of the Love of God,” newly translated 
by Professor Edmund Gardner of University College; “The 
Day Hours of the Church,” a sort of English breviary edited 
by the Benedict nuns of Stanbrook Abbey; “Who Goes 
There?” a war book by Wilfrid Meynell; and a “Manual of 
Modern Scholastic Philosophy,” by Cardinal Mercier, which 
is described as “a digest of a series of his volumes, and of 
complementary volumes by other specialists. It claims, in 
the concise form of an elementary but lucid course originally 
designed for classes, to give in outline a complete answer to 
the problem of reality,” and is considered a profound and 
constructive work. In Dublin a new and enlarged edition 
of Father Browne’s “Ireland in Fiction,” and a collection of 
the “Speeches of Thomas Francis Meagher in Ireland, 1846- 
1848, edited by Arthur Griffiths,” have appeared. All these 
volumes will doubtless be published before long in this coun- 
try. Scribner announces “Nan of Music Mountain,” a new 
novel by Frank H. Spearman, and “The End of a Chapter,” 
a volume of memoirs by Shane Leslie. 





Among the contributors to the March Studies are Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue, Father George O’Neill, Dr. Gilbert T. 
Morgan, Father Michael Maher, Father Edward F. Ryan, 
Prof. Arthur E. Clery, Father Stephen J. Browne and 
Eleanor Hull. There are some excellent stanzas on “The 
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Road to Nazareth” by George Noble Plunkett, and Joyce 
Kilmer writes the following sonnet to “Father Gerard Hop- 
kins, S.J.” 


Why did’st thou carve thy speech laboriously 
And match and bend thy words with curious art? 
For song, one saith, is but a human heart 

Speaking aloud, undisciplined and free. 

Nay, God be praised, who fixed thy task for thee! 
Austere, ecstatic craftsman, set apart 
From all who traffic in Apollo’s mart, 

On thy phrased paten shall the Splendor be! 
Now, carelessly we throw a rhyme to God, 

Singing His praise when other songs are done. 
3ut thou, who knewest paths Teresa trod, 

Losing thyself, what is it thou hast won? 

O bleeding feet, with peace and glory shod! 
O happy moth, that flew into the Sun! 


Those familiar with Father Hopkins’ poetry will doubtless 
own that Mr. Kilmer’s tribute is very just and felicitous. Owing 
to the interest and variety of its articles and to the ability and 
distinction of its contributors, Studies should appeal to edu- 


| cated Catholics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American Jewish Committee, New York: 
The Jews in the Eastern War Zone. 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 


On the Old Camping Ground. By Mary E. Mannix. $0.85; Christian 


Armour for Youth. By the Rev. J. Degen. $0.75; Our Home in 
Heaven. From the French of Abbé Max Caron. Translated by Edith 
Staniforth. $1.00. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 


The Romance of the Commonplace. By Gelett Burgess. $1.25., 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Wreckage. By J. Hartley Manners. $1.00. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
Stamboul Nights. By H. G. Dwight. $1.25; The Apostle. *y, Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson. $0.75; The Husband’s Purse. By Helen R. Martin. 
$1.35; Babette. By F. Berkeley Smith. $1.25; Mary Allen. By 
Eleanor Marvin. $1.25. 


Duffield & Co., New York: 
London, One November. By Helen Mackay. $1.25; Michelangelo: a 
Study of His Life and Work. By Romain Rolland. $2.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York: 
English Grammar Simplified. Its Study Made Easy. 
nald, L.H.D. $0.75. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: e 
The Revolution in Virginia. By H. J. Eckenrode. $2.00; High Tide: 
Songs of Joy and Vision from Present-Day Poets. Edited by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. $1.25; Germany vs. Civilization: Notes on the Atrocious War. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. $1.00; Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. 
By Charles H. Sherrill. $1.25; Vesper Talks to Girls. By Laura A. 
Knott. $1.50; Julia Ward Howe. 1819-1910. By Laura E. Richards 
and Maud Howe Elliott. Two Vols. $4.00. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Summula Philosophie Scholastice Vol. III, (Pars Prior) Theodicea. J. 
S. Hickey, O. Cist. Two shillings; England and the Catholic Church 
under Queen Elizabeth. By Arnold Oskar Meyer. Authorized Transla- 
tion by the Rev. J. R. McKee, M.A, $3.60; The New Psalter of the 
Roman Breviary. Text and Translation with Notes. By the 
Rev. L. C. Fillion, S.S. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Cempanv, New York: 
The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Movements: Wycliffe, 
Wesley, Newman. By S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. $2.50; The Mastering 
of Mexico. By Kate Stephens. $1.50; Cam Clarke. By John H. 
Walsh. $1.35; Democracy and Education: an Introduction to the Philos- 
ophy of Education. By John Dewey. $1.40; Medieval Civilization: a 


By James C. Fer- 


Succinct 


Textbook for Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. $1.10; The 
Belfry. By Mary Sinclair. $1.35. 

John P. Morton & Co., Louisville: 
All That’s Kentucky: an Anthology. Edited by Josiah H. Combs. $1.60. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Crises in the History of the Papacy. By Joseph McCabe. $2.50; Georgian 
Poetry 1913-1915. $1.50; A Tall Ship on Other Naval Occasions. By 
“Bartimeus.” $1.00; The Way of the Cross. By V. Doroshevitch. $1.25. 


Rand, McNally & Co., New York: 
Commercial Geography. By Edward Vaan Dyke Robinson. 
Hood and His Merry Men. By Maude Radford Warren. 
America; a Geography Reader. $0.75. 

Peter Reilly, Philadelphia: ; 
The Hound of Heaven. Francis Thompson. Biographical Sketch and 
Notes by Michael A. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Introduction by Katherine Brégy. 
$0.25: Sermon Plans on the Sunday Epistles. By the Rev, Edmund 
Carroll. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open. By Theodore Roosevelt. $2.00. 


$1.25; Robin 
$0.45; South 
By Isaiah Bowman, 


Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 


The Dream of Gerontius. 


By Cardinal Newman. $0.30. 
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EDUCATION 


The Schoolmaster of Mantua 


RANCESCO PRENDILACQUA thus writes of his be- 

loved master, Vittorino da Feltre: 

I remember that Vittorino, now well advanced in years, 
would of a winter’s morning come early, candle in one hand 
and book in the other, and rouse a pupil in whose progress 
he was specially interested; he would give him time to dress, 
waiting patiently till he was ready; then he would hand him 
the book, and encourage him with grave and earnest words 
to high endeavor. 

This, sketch gives us a fair insight into the character of 
one of the most lovable of men and of a master who in the 
practical work of the classroom has had few peers. To 
thousands of young men at Rugby, Thomas Arnold was a 
source of high ideals and inspirations. In his Court School 
at Mantua Vittorino da Feltre combined in still rarer pro- 
portion the gifts of head, heart and soul so necessary for the 


trainer of youth. 
PREPARATION 


Vittorino da Feltre was forty-five years old when in 1423 
he found his life-work at Mantua. The son of Bruto and 
Monda de’Rambaldoni, he was born in 1378, at Feltre, a pic- 
turesque little town clinging to the slopes of the Eastern 
Alps and facing with its turreted battlements the Venetian 
plains. The talented lad soon exhausted the very creditable 
stock of learning stored in the schools of Feltre. In 1396, 
that memorable year in which Florence invited Manuel 
Chrysoloras to teach Greck in her schools, Vittorino entered 
the University of Padua, then one of the leading centers of 
learning in Europe. The great Cicero\:ian Barzizza was his 
teacher and found him an apt pupil. Though the young 
scholar preferred literature, he thoroughly mastered the 
sterner lessons of philosophy, theology and canon law. Too 
poor to pay a teacher of mathematics, he taught himself the 
mysteries of Euclid. Though winning his degrees with 
honor, he attained to no post of emolument or wealth and 
had to earn his living by lecturing and tutoring for nearly 
twenty years. As Padua offered inadequate opportunities for 
the study of Greek, he went to Venice in 1415 and there thor- 
oughly mastered the language under Guarino, then recog- 
nized with Filelfo and Aurispa as one of the best hellenists 
of the day. Returning to Padua, he succeeded Barzizza in 
the chair of rhetoric. Then giving up public lecturing, for 
which he felt little taste, he opened a small school or con- 
tubernium for worthy and promising pupils. But the dissi- 
pated life of a great University town repelled him, and he 
again withdrew to Venice, where he received the invitation 
of Gian Francesco Gonzaga, the Lord of Mantua, to under- 
take the education of his children. He accepted. His life- 
work had begun. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE MINCIO 


The Prince of Mantua had a pleasure-house called “The 
Joyous House.” He gave it to Vittorino for his school. It 
was a splendid mansion with stately porticos, broad corri- 
dors, frescoed banqueting-halls, spacious rooms, furnished 
with the splendor of a semi-pagan refinement and luxury. 

Vittorino gradually eliminated the too sumptuous adorn- 
ments, fitted only for the houses of sybarites. But the 
broad, grassy meadows and fields sloping down to the 
Mincio, the smooth-shaven greens, the velvet lawns, the park 
with its noble avenues of poplar, elm and oak, these he 
gladly retained. There would the Gonzaga princes, Ludovico, 
Carlo, Gian Lucido, Alessandro and later their accomplished 
and pious sister, the Lady Cecilia, one of the glories of the 





Renaissance, sport by woodland and stream and indulge in 
that healthful physical exercise in which he so firmly believed. 
The Lord of Mantua and his noble wife, Paola Malatesta, 
yielded to Vittorino absolute control of the school. They 
never regretted the step. With the young Gonzagas, with 
pupils like Valla, Sassuolo, Perotti, Ognibene da Longo, 
John of Aleria and the sons of eminent scholars like Filelfo, 
Guarino and Poggio Bracciolini, the master could now test 
the system over which he had long pondered. Here on the 
banks of Vergil’s stream “he established and perfected the 
first great school of the Renaissance, a school whose spirit, 
curriculum and method justify us in regarding it as a land- 
mark of critical importance in the history of classical edu- 
cation.” 


Tue Pepacocy or His Time 


Vittorino had mastered the fundamentals of sound peda- 
gogy. This science is not entirely a modern discovery. 
During the Renaissance alone, Guarino in 1411 had trans- 
lated into Latin Plutarch’s treatise on education; in 1416 
Poggio Bracciolini had discovered at St. Gall a complete 
Quintilian. Thus Greek and Roman educational theories had 
been popularized. About 1405 Lionardo Bruni d’Arezzo had 
written his “Studies and Literature,’ and before 1458 Maffeo 
Vegio had finished his booklet on “The Education of Chil- 
dren.” In 1450 Af=neas Sylvius Piccolomini, known later as 
Pope Pius II, composed a similar work, while as far back as 
1392 Vergerio had written his “De Ingenuis Moribus.” Vit- 
torino has left no such treatise. But he had very definite 
educational aims. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE CLASSICS 


Compayré writes of the Jesuits: “They wish to train 
amiable gentlemen, accomplished in the world; they have no 
conception of the training of men.” Hundreds of Jesuit 
teachers, thousands of Jesuit pupils will reject the charge. 
It could be brought with as little reason against the great 
Renaissance master. He would not turn out mere intel- 
lectualists, clever literary craftsmen, polished gentlemen and 
courtiers. This prince of teachers wished to form men, 
Christians, leaders equipped for their living tasks in Church 
and State. He “brought to Mantua a desire to combine the 
spirit of the Christian life with the educational apparatus of 
classical literature, while uniting with both something of the 
Greek passion for bodily culture and for the dignity of the 
outer life.” For Vittorino, humanism and Christianity were 
the great educational means to develop perfect manhood. 
But if humanism was to be used it was not the sensual hu- 
manism of Valla and Beccadelli, whose aim was the rehabili- 
tation of the flesh, the apotheosis of pride and the emancipa- 
tion of the mind from the so-called tyranny of Church and 
creed, but that purer form which is an echo of the sounder 
instincts of nature. Vittorino wished the gteat pagan authors 
selected as the main content of his educational system, to 
reenforce the teachings of Christianity. These last he made 
the very soul of his teaching. He accordingly Christianized 
the classics. He made them speak the language of the 
Gospel. To him they were more than great artists. They 
were the interpreters of nature in her nobler yearnings. And 
he preferred the manlier spokesmen. He distrusted Ovid for 
his loose morality; thought Tibullus and Catullus too soft 
and effeminate, allowed Plautus and Terence only to the 
steadier and more advanced. 


PRAcTICAL METHops 


Vittorino anticipated some of our modern pedagogical the- 
ories and devices. Like Juvenal and Locke, he believed in 
“the sound mind in the sound body.” He wanted pleasant 
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surroundings for a school, advocated games and sports, and 
loved to see his pupils ride, fence and swim. He trudged 
with them over wooded hills, and tried to make them as 
indifferent “as Hannibal” to hunger, heat and cold. With 
the Jesuits of a later age he believed in the simultaneous 
development of all the powers. Like them and like Erasmus, 
he insisted on the cultivation of the memory, on correct ar- 
ticulation and pronunciation. He was one of the first to 
stress the literary advantages to be derived from effective 
reading aloud and _ well-modulated elocution. Coordination 
and alternation, variety and logical sequence of studies, ob- 
servation of the pupil’s powers and character, judicious as- 
signment of tasks, moderation in punishment, these are some 
of the principles which, if he did not originate, he clearly 
emphasized 


THe MAn 


A medallion of Pisanello has preserved for us the features 
of this great teacher. They are kindly and grave with a cer- 
tain sacerdotal dignity. But Vittorino was not a priest, 
though he always practised the noblest virtues. In a skep- 
tical age his faith was never shaken; in the midst of a cor- 
rupt and selfish civilization his virtue remained untainted 
and his manhood unbribed. He sought one luxury, that of 
doing good. He died on February 2, 1446, so poor that his 
friends had to defray the expenses of his funeral. The Gon- 
zaga Princes received their old Master’s blessing and from 
the cloistered seclusion of their Convent of Poor Clares the 
widowed Paola Malatesta and her daughter Cecilia sent lov- 
ing messages to their dying friend. His scholars, the whole 
of Italy, mourned for him. Ambrogio Traversari, Platina, 
John of Aleria sang his praises. They were justified, for 
Vittorino da Feltre is one of the purest glories of the Renais- 
sance Joun C. REVILLE, s.J 


SOCIOLOGY 


Fallacies of Prison Reform 


|’ is worth while to notice how prison reformers run to ex- 
tremes. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at. Having 
destroyed, as far as they could, two of the most universal ideas 
in the world, that the primary function of punishment is to 
punish, and that punishment is demanded by the natural law 
for the restoration of violated order, they have lost necessarily 
the sense of justice in punishing. Those who fix their attention 
on the reformation of the criminal do not hesitate to make his 
lot more agreeable than that of many an honest man or woman. 
Whatever tends to lower what they call “the prisoners’ self- 
respect,” must be abolished. Hence prison uniforms must dis- 
appear. Food and table equipage must suggest the home rather 
than the jail. Meals are to be enlivened with conversation 
instead of being taken in silence. Pleasant recreations are to be 
introduced; and convicts should be given to understand that, 
though it may be necessary to confine them for a time, their 
crimes are probably more their misfortune than their fault, and 
they themselves are not to be held in any way inferior to their— 
we were going to say, happier, but omit the epithet for obvious 
reasons—fellow-citizens outside the walls. 


THE FALSE PRINCIPLE 


All this rests on the false principle, that so-called “self- 
respect” is the foundation of moral reform. Indeed, a self- 
respect that ignores the crime committed, that admits no satis- 
faction for guilt, that is incompatible with exterior humiliation, 
is a moral monster, a lie that can help in nowise to a real 
reformation of life. This calls first of all for the recognition of 


cuilt, for sorrow, for satisfaction. One must “depart from 











evil,” not forget it, before he can “do good.” The foundation 
of true reform is humility, by which the criminal knows himself 
as he really is, degraded by his violation of the moral order, yet 
able by contrition and satisfaction to regain the place he has 
lost. To such a one the exterior marks that designate the state 
of punishment, painful as they are, are not degrading. .They 
do not degrade but merely proclaim the truth that the one who 
bears them has degraded himself, and give hope that the crim- 
inal, by accepting and using them as he should, is working out 
his true reformation, the due care of which is real self-respect. 


INDULGENCE AND RIGOR 


sut the prison reformers, who run to extreme indulgence 
when there is question of correcting the criminal, go to the 
opposite extreme of rigor when providing for the prevention of 
crime. To obtain this they seem willing to violate any natural 
right. Herodotus tells a story of Cambyses, the Persian King, 
which seems to be to the point. Having found a judge guilty 
of corruption, he put him to death; then tanning his skin, he 
made of it the seat of the chair of judgment. Next he appointed 
the dead man’s son judge in his father’s place, and felt that 
there would be no more bribe-taking, in that court at least. As 
a preventive of crime Cambyses’ ingenious device could hardly 
be improved upon; yet it horrifies the reader. And why? Not 
because the corrupt judge was put to death. Whatever the 
opponents of capital punishment may say, whatever our milder 
practice may be, mankind at large will hold the death penalty 
to be not out of proportion to so great a crime. Men will call 
its infliction most severe, but not unjust. To make the son sit 
on his father’s skin added an excess of horror, inasmuch as it 
outraged filial piety. But even had another been appointed judge, 
the essential horror would have remained, which consists in the 
violation of the sanctity of the human body, the temple of the 
immortal soul with all that this implies, in degrading it to a use 
that natural reason proclaims to be contrary to the will of the 
Creator. 


CRIME A MorAL WrRonNG 


Now there are things being done today in these United States, 
the Constitution of which is founded on what it holds to be 
sacred and inalienable human rights, that remind us of Cambyses. 
In capital punishment, so fiercely denounced, there is no in- 
trinsic degradation. Man, by the law of his being, is born to 
die; capital punishment does but hasten the inevitable moment. 
To mutilate and maltreat grossly the human body, is to degrade 
it. To put a human being into the power of two or three 
surgeons to mutilate it most intimately, and this, not even. in 
punishment of previous crime, but to prevent possible future 
crime in an offspring, is an outrage on our common nature, 
in the legislators who sanction the deed, in the operators who 
perform it, in the victims who suffer it; and this outrage is all 
the greater, subjectively considered, because the perpetrators 
view crime rather as an economic or social drawback, than as a 
moral wrong. 

“But the victims are utterly degraded, hopelessly irreclaimable. 
They come of evil stock. Their children would be like them, 
as we can show from statistics.” These reformers, as has been 
pointed out, understand neither moral reform nor the means to 
obtain it. Moreover they fall continually into self-contradiction. 
Scorning the Christian doctrine of man’s Fall, they assert, when 
discussing the reformation of prisoners, the innate tendency of 
nature, unaided by grace, to the actual practice of virtue, and 
its necessary intrinsic evolution toward moral perfection, so 
that a criminal needs only a proper environment to become a 
virtuous man and a good citizen; and in the next breath, when 
treating of the prevention of crime, they declare the hopeless 
degradation of a multitude of human beings. 
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TuHeE DrvinE MEDICINE 


The Catholic Church knows that man fell in Adam, and that, 
in consequence, his intellect is darkened, his will is weakened, 
his inclination is to evil, and that vicious surroundings and 
deliberate sins make his condition still worse. But of the 
“utterly degraded, the hopelessly irreclaimable” it knows nothing. 
All are redeemed by the Blood of Christ. All can be restored 
to the state of justice who will use the means ordained by Christ. 
The history of the Gospel of Christ is filled with examples 
of the conversion of sinners, and every priest today of any 
experience could tell the prison reformers wonderful things on 
this subject. The Church is the true mother of sinners. She 
has the Divine medicine for all their ills. Modern society is 
the cruelest of stepmothers. By its principles, by its practice, 
by the atmosphere it creates and forces the very fallen to 
breathe, it turns them against that Mother who, as long as she 
was supreme in social administration, could never have -per- 
mitted the shameful expression, “utterly degraded, hopelessly 
irreclaimable.” When modern Society has accomplished this, 
terrified at its own work, it hands the poor wretches over to its 
executioners, under the pretense of prevention of crime. 

How is it that Society, enlightened as it is, does not perceive 
how grievous is the wrong we could only hint at. The reasons 
are too many to be given here; but one may be indicated. Is 
Society enlightened? Persistent violation of the moral law 
results in a darkness that only the light of Christ can dissipate. 
There is a violation of that law frightfully common, we might 
almost say universal, committed deliberately in every grade of 
Society, analogous to that employed for the prevention of crime. 
The multitude of those who commit it, become quickly so blind 
to its heinousness, that they are even ready to defend it as almost 
a virtue. Is it wonderful then that they are blind to the evil 
of the methods coming into use for the prevention of crime, and 
recommend it as a great step forward in social reform? 

HENRY Woops, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


If the advocates of preparedness could induce the American 
people to forswear for a time the chewing-gum habit and con- 
tribute their superfluous pennies to a preparedness fund, there 
would soon be wealth enough in the treasury to build a navy 
or equip an army. According to the figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce this useless habit 
has cost the American people, for chicle alone, nearly $35,000,000 
during the last ten years. This is almost five times the sum 
paid Russia for our Alaskan possessions. Catholics who during 
the Lenten season forego this and similar little creature com- 
forts in which they have been wont to indulge, must not forget 
that in accordance with the spirit of the Church the money thus 
saved should be devoted to charity, to the missions or to other 
religious purposes. In this way a neat sum could be devoted to 
the very best purposes and yet the donors would be none the 
poorer. 


Dr. Victor Heiser, director of the International Health Com- 
mission, estimates that so insignificant a rodent as the domestic 
rat costs the city of New York $250,000 a day. New Orleans is 
said to have spent millions to render itself ratless. The Paterson 
Press-Guardian is of the opinion that the saber-tooth tiger, while 
doubtless a very disturbing neighbor, is not so deadly as the 
vicious rodents that prowl about our cellars and alleys. “The 
rat, getting under man’s guard, is a worse menace by far than 
ever was the wolf or the rattlesnake.” Several fatal diseases, 
notably trichina and the bubonic plague are said to be spread by 
these rodents. For this reason sociological journals from time 
to time strive to inaugurate a campaign against them. Hitherto 





these animals have been thought an undesirable but unavoidable 
adjunct of city life, following with unconquerable persistence in 
the footsteps of man wherever he goes, but in reality they are 
not inevitable. “It is readily conceivable that the presence of 
rats and flies, in the full course of time, will be looked upon as 
indicative of shameful neglect and then these costly creatures 
will be practically exterminated in self-respecting communities.” 
The golden millennium may be near at hand. 





To a recent number of the Journal of Cancer Research, 
a new medical quarterly, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman con- 
tributes an interesting paper on “The Mortality for 
Cancer in the Western Hemisphere.” He _ shows _ that 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
the cancer death-rate has increased during the past twenty- 
five years from 46.4 to 72.1 per 100,000 of the population. In 
the whole United States, during the decade ending in 1912, 
the cancer death-rate was 72.8 per 100,000 of population, 55.7 
for males and 90.6 for females. He reckons that about 80,000 
people die of cancer every year in this country, and therefore 
considers the disease one “of the very first order of present- 
day importance in medicine, surgery and public health.” 
Fortune, fame and the world’s everlasting gratitude await 
the discoverer of a cure for this dread disease, but meanwhile 
our Catholic Sisterhoods are conducting hospitals and homes 
where none but destitute or incurable cancer patients are 
received. 





The Bulletin of the Pan American Union presents its readers 
with a series of pictures of the marvelous Mexican cathedrals 
that far surpass in originality similar architectural achievements 
in the United States. The review rightly says: 


Marvelous as was the progress of Spanish armies under 
Cortez in the conquest of the Aztec Kingdom of Mexico, it 
was less marvelous than the more peaceful conquest by those 
intrepid soldiers of Christ who carried His Cross far beyond 
the outmost limits of the Aztec Kingdom and far beyond the 
farthermost reach of Spanish military power. The mis- 
sionary was the true conqueror of Mexico as he was of all 
Spanish America, but in Mexico his work bore earlier and 
fuller fruition than elsewhere on terra firma. Next to the 
saving of souls, and an integral part of the plan for ac- 
complishing this object, the Spanish padre’s first thought 
was given to constructing a beautiful and commodious House 
of God. A monument to the Faith as well as a place of 
worship was always in his mind. Of many if not 
of most of the early Mexican churches the priest was the 
architect and always the Indian was the artisan. 


The writer remarks that the thought of building to the honor 
of God a house of worship that should, as far as possible, be 
worthy of Him was easily assimilated by the Mexican Indian. 
His own religion had been monumental, and he took kindly to 
the Christian idea. The Church in conformity with the practice 
of Christ simply purified an aspiration already existing in the 
Indian’s soul and directed it to high purposes. In Mexico, as 
everywhere else, the Catholic Church has shown itself to be the 
greatest of all civilizing powers, to which even they who malign 
it owe whatever is truest and noblest in their character. 





A new Catholic “Gild Hall” for working girls was recently 
blessed by Bishop Lawler at St. Paul. “Such work,” he said, “is 
not merely a ‘nice’ or fashionable thing to do. It is obedience 
to a cardinal principle of Catholic duty. One has a right to 
expect of Catholic women that they would perform these acts 
of mercy as an outward expression of the faith within them.” 
The association in charge of the work seeks to help young girls 
earning a very small salary, and therefore receives no resident 
over thirty years of age or earning more than ten dollars a 
week. The actual earning of the majority of girls accommo- 
dated is five or six dollars weekly. The aim always kept in 
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view is to leave the girl half of what she earns to be kept in 
reserve for her clothes and other requirements. The charges 
for board and lodging therefore are from two dollars and a 
half up to five dollars. Laundry privileges are included in this, 
with a small charge of five cents an hour for gas used in wash- 
ing and ironing. Experience shows that the week’s laundry can 
thus be done for ten cents. The new home accommodates forty- 
five girls and further extensions are contemplated. The Board 
of Managers consists of thirty women who bind themselves 
to raise or give fifty dollars a year to serve as a sustaining 
fund. The Board is divided into five committees: House, Cre- 
dential, Purchasing, Social, and Rules. No salaries are paid ex- 
cept for a matron, cook and maid, the girls being required to 
make their own beds and keep their personal belongings neat 
and tidy. In addition every woman on the Board works with 
zeal and gives unstintingly of her time and advice. The rooms 
of the newly purchased building are very large, and four or 
five small single white beds are placed in each. The contemplated 
addition will furnish, it is hoped, a great many small single 
rooms. During the three previous years of the Society’s exis- 
tence in its former quarters the home has not only proved self- 
supporting, but there was a satisfactory balance in the bank at 
the end of last year. The girls are offered a comfortable and 
protected home, to which they may invite friends. They have 
frequent entertainments of many kinds, and instructive lectures 
are given them. These details are not merely of interest to 
Catholic women of other cities, but may stimulate them to “go 
and do likewise.” 





The great German Charity Bazaar held at New York has 
netted the sum of $750,000 for the relief of the war sufferers. 
Night after night thousands of men stood for hours in the 
slush and snow and sleet waiting for their turn at the en- 
trance gate. The total number of visitors rose to 1,000,000. 
Best of all, however, the Bazaar has helped to create a 
better feeling among the citizens of the great metropolis. 
The leading American paper printed in the German language 
writes: 

The Bazaar has done much to allay the feeling of 
bitterness against things German or German-American. 
Charity on such a huge scale necessarily evokes a feeling 
of kindness and consideration. Many thousands of 
Americans not of German blood came, saw and were 
conquered. It was catching, this spirit of devotion and 
sincerity. The mass-feeling took hold of us, one and all. 
Fifty thousand people a day and always more thousands 
ready to go “to the front”! All volunteers in the great 
army of charity, all moved by one ideal, namely, to help 
those of their own race and blood on the other side! 


It is particularly gratifying to note the acknowledgment 
made by this organ that the New York press has “acted in a 
spirit of fairness and sympathy in its news stories of the 
Bazaar.” 





If we imagine the earth reduced to the size of an electron, 
then the total visible universe, with all its stellar worlds, will 
approximate, it is said, the size of a human blood corpuscle; 
the space between the stars will correspond to the distance 
between the molecules of air; and the atoms, with their 
electrons revolving about them in regular orbits, will be as 
the minim suns and planets of the new worlds which science 
is thought to have discovered. God indeed is wonderful in 
all His works and far more wonderful even than scientists 
have guessed. But we are still dealing here with mere 
theories, as Professor Norris W. Rakestraw confesses in the 
Scientific American, when after his elaborate description of 
the marvels of molecules, atoms, and electrons, he says: 


All these things of which we have spoken, molecules com- 
posing all types of matter; atoms composing these molecules, 





uniting under the force of “chemical affinity” in all the 
various ways represented by chemical reactions; electrons, 
revolving in more or less regular orbits within the electrical 
sphere of the atom, forming the electric current and causin 

light, heat, and radiant energy, all of this wonderful fiel 

has been opened up by modern science, with its marvelous 
methods of accurate and penetrating research. There still 
remains much to be done; a great deal of the theory has 
scarcely passed beyond the mathematical stage. For, after 
all, though we build our whole structure of scientific knowl- 
edge upon this foundation, it is yet a theory, for no one has 
perceived the molecule, the atom or the electron in its 
activities. They are creations of scientific thought. 


With Newton the modern scientist is still standing upon - 
the shore of the all but boundless ocean of God’s creation. 
It becomes him to be humble; and his wisest attitude is to 
confess with diffidence that he has only begun to learn. 
Ignorance alone can boast of its achievements and proclaim 
its knowledge of the universe. 





At the invitation of American Episcopalians a committee was 
recently appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
to prepare a report on the proposed steps of reunion between the 
opposing factions within the Episcopal Church. Acting in co- 
operation with another committee, representing the “Free 
Churches,” they formed a sub-committee of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, which finally drafted the desired report. The 
document is very cautiously worded, but its signatories are 
forced to admit that “Fidelity to our convictions and sincerity in 
their expression compel us to recognize that there still remain 
differences.” These differences turn upon most essential and 
primary points of doctrine: the nature of the “visible society,” 
the Sacraments, and the Ministry. The London Universe thus 
comments upon them: 


In other words, the eminent Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists who sign the statement (Bishop Gore is among the 
former) are only able to agree on some of the most vital 
points set forth in the earlier part of the statement by using 
words that do not express definite ideas. They agree that 
there is a visible Church, but not as to what its nature and 
constitution are; they agree that there are Sacraments, but 
they do not agree as to what is the nature and efficacy of a 
Sacrament; they agree that there is a Christian Ministry 
“of manifold gifts and functions,” but do not agree as to its 
nature, as to what these “gifts and functions” are, or as to 
how the Ministry is conferred and propagated from age to 
age. Agreement is only the outcome of vagueness. <s 
Outside the Catholic Church it seems to be accepted that one 
can, in matters of religious teaching, do what would be a 
dangerous folly in any other practical affair, and indulge 
freely in this juggling with words divorced for the time 
being from definite ideas. The consequence is very serious. 
We are told that there is a Revelation. Part of this Revela- 
tion is that it was “the purpose of Our Lord” to found a 
visible Church, with Sacraments, and a Ministry. But it 
would seem that His Divine purpose has been so inefficacious 
that after nineteen centuries it is still an open question “for 
further study” and debate what this visible Church is, what 
is the nature of its Sacraments, and what is meant by its 
Ministry. It would seem that on these points the Divine pur- 
pose has failed, and the Divine Revelation is no definite 
guide; indeed, is no revelation in any proper sense of the 
word, if this strange theory be true. ‘ 


The Church, as Catholics know, and Episcopalians should not 
hesitate to acknowledge, is a “City set upon a hill” in the plain 
light of day. There is no mist over this City. Christ’s purpose 
has not failed. His words were not uttered in such a cryptic 
and unintelligible way that after nineteen centuries we have 
not yet been able to arrive at a clear understanding of His most 
essential doctrines and indeed, of the very nature of the so- 
ciety itself, which He founded. Clearly there is no hope of 
unity for our “separated brethren” except in their renewal of 
allegiance to him to whom were given by Christ Himself, the 
keys of His Kingdom. 

















